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[The following forewcrd, written for Coal Age by A. 
Il’. Hesse, asst. chief engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., ts of so much practical value that 
all coal men are urged io read his suggestions, and we 
especially invite discussion by those who have had ex- 
perience using terra-cotta blocks, or any stmilar mater- 
ial, in the construction of air-stoppings and overcasts in 
mines.—Editor.| 


In view of the fact that a ventilating system is one 
of the chief items of expense, as well as an essential 
feature in mining coal, a few words along this line 
may be worthy of consideration. 


The mining departments of coal-mining states are 
requiring that underground employees be carefully 
protected in their work; this is especially true in the 
matter of safeguarding men from gases, through the 
expulsion and dilution of all noxious atmospheres. 
[t behooves the mine owner, therefore, when he spends 
his money for ventilating purposes, to study with 
care the probable future conditions, as well as those 
\which now exist. 


By the ‘‘Law of Diminishing Returns,” after your 
maximum production is passed your cost goes up, and 
even though you allow your tracks to become im- 
paired, your ditches to fill up and your tipple to rot, 
the ventilation must still be preserved in good con- 
dition as long as there are men digging coal. Then 
why not make the system of circulating air permanent 
in times of good tonnage and minimum cost? 


How many mine operators figure in dollars and 
cents, the loss caused by leaky stoppings, doors and 
overcasts? It will pay any man to give this waste 
‘ls attention and provide a remedy as quickly as 


possible. 


Wood is the most common material used in building 
toppings and doors. Even overcasts are frequently 
onstructed of such material, although this practice 

becoming less popular every day. However, with 


a permanent substitute approaching the cost of wood 
there is every reason to believe that the use of the 
latter will be entirely abandoned along the principa 
airways. 


Perhaps no other material will continue more im- 
pervious to moisture, be less affected by atmospheric 
gases, show durability and fireproofing qualities bet- 
ter than the terra-cotta building block, if the block is 
made of the right ingredients and properly burned. 


As a general rule, one man will erect a wood stop- 
ping in a ten-hour day, while it is safe to say that two 
men will put up a four-inch terra-cotta block stopping 
in at least seven hours, besides making a permanent 
job of the work. Why wouldn’t this material be 
equally suited for overcasts? 


Concrete is generally employed for such a purpose, 
but the structure is usually heavy and requires rein- 
forcement, together with heavy building forms. How- 
ever, the suggestion is made that if we insist on put- 
ting up our overcasts in concrete with a cinder ag- 
gregate; then by using one of the many metal fabrics 
on the market, we will erect a comparatively light 
and much cheaper structure. 


The fact that a mine foreman uses all the old boiler 
tubes and scrap iron found around the mine for re- 
inforcing his concrete does not stand as a criterion of 
economy. If he should stop to figure the cost in 
handling and shaping the necessary extra concrete 
to cover this junk and the keavy forms required to 
carry the weight, he might try some expanded metal 
or wire mesh in about four inches of cinder concrete 
and finish the job in one-half the former time. 


Every mine has its own individual conditions, and 
our experiments must follow as circumstances pre- 
sent themselves, but the renewal of stoppings and over- 
casts is always preceded by a heavy loss of air through 
leakage, and a useless drag on the fan. 
low first cost is not always the best cost, for it too 
often recoils as a boomerang. 


‘Therefore, 
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A Water Tight Timber Shaft 


[To those interested in shaft sinking, 
we believe this article will prove of par- 
ticular interest. So far as we are able 
to discover, this is the first coal pit ever 
sunk under a guarantee to produce a 
practically water-tight shaft. Cement is 
finding a wide application in shaft-sink- 
ing operations, and this is another ex- 
ample of the economy which may be ef- 
fected by the intelligent use of this im- 
portant construction material.—EbITOoR.] 

On Mar. 4, the Pittsburgh Coal Co. let 
the contract for an air shaft for its Yough 
slope mine, near West Newton, Penn., 
with an entirely new feature added to the 
specifications. The agreement stipulated 
that the shaft must be practically dry 
when finished, and, as it was to be lined 
with timber, this precluded the method of 
grouting in behind a waterproof lining 
usually of concrete. 

It was necessary, therefore, to seal off 
the water-bearing strata before the shaft 
was sunk through them and the method 
described in a recent issue of CoAL AGE 
was used to a degree of success not 
thought possible. From streams of water 
which, it was estimated, would total be- 
tween 80 and 100 gal. per min., the flow 
was cut to one-sixth gallon per minute. 


PRELIMINARY WORK 


Most of the coal company’s engineers 
frankly doubted the practicability of the 
scheme when it appeared in the pro- 
posal of the contractor. It appealed to 
them as an experiment in the direction of 
economy, but when the actual saving in 
pumping costs was detailed in figures, it 
was deemed by them an advisable move 
to accept the proposal accompanied, as it 
was, by a guarantee. 

Accordingly, on Apr. 1 sinking was 
commenced, and, in the first 10 ft. of 
earth, before rock was struck, springs 
running 15 gal. per min. were encoun- 
tered. These could not be sealed off by 
the usual grouting methods since they 
were in the top soil; they were therefore 
left until the concrete coping wall was 
placed on the completion of the remainder 
of the job, when, by a system of chan- 
nels and piping, they were successfully 
dammed from entrance into the shaft. 

Sinking in the rock had gone only 15 
or 18 ft. when the 6-ft. steel in the sump 
hole brought a stream of water which was 
forced out of the dr’ll hole by the pres- 
sure of a body of gas. A stream the 
size of the drill hole would squirt out 
and rise a foot or two in height for a 
few moments, when the flow would cease 
with a rush of gas. 


METHODS OF GROUTING 


The holes were plugged, the grouting 
machines connected to a specially shaped 
nipple which was placed in the hole show- 


By R. G. Johnson* 








A description of a timber shaft, 
sunk through comparatively 
wet ground, under the rather 
unique guarantee of producing 
a practically dry shaft. This 
was successfully accomplished 
. by forcing cement grout into 
the fissures carrying the water. 
When sinking through the strata ~ 
_ thus treated was resumed the 
effectiveness of the method was 
ae perceptible. 


= 


*IEngineer with the Dravo Contracting 
Co., Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, Penn. 




















ing the most water and the grouting com- 
menced. In a short time 39 sacks of 
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Detail Plan of Railing 


Treads, 32' long, Pro, ecting 1” 
Stair horses 30’ out to out 
2 6"Verticals fastened with 44’WI. spikes 
Landings ” 
Steps ” 9 1/0 9 ” 9 
Rails ” oe oe 
Steps, 94" tread 8" rise 


DETAILS OF TIMBERING THE PITTSBURGH 
CoAL Co.’s YouGH MINE SHAFT 


cement mixed with the proper amount of 
water and stirred by the compressed air 
in the patented tanks, were forced in the 
crevices under high pressure. 

After a wait of 36 hours, the shaft 
was drilled again and the sump shot. The 
grouting had not only been successful in 
sealing off the water, but all trace of the 
gas was gone as well, and a solid white 
Streak on the rib at one end and a part 
of both sides, not over a quarter of an 
inch thick, showed clearly where the 
water had once flowed. 






20 dwt wire nalls : 


About 85 cu.ft. of grout was forced 
in this one crevice, and assuming that 
the crevice was the same thickness in the 
vicinity of the shaft as it was at the shaft, 
a space of 3600 sq.ft. around the shaft 
was solidified by this one operation. This 
would seem to answer well the doubt in 
the minds of some as to whether the 
job, when once done, is a permanent one. 

Certainly the water cannot: penetrate 
such a barrier when the grout is forced 
into the smallest branches of the crevice 
under pressure. Specimens of grouted 
rock show tiny white lines where hair 
cracks have taken the grout and hard- 
ened cement could not break out of such 
places. 

The process was used a number of 
times, and when the sinking was com- 
pleted, the only water in the shaft was 
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» this, the coping foundation was 
arr. about 5 ft. into the rock and the 
ote started at this point. Drainage 
sannels, formed by canvas and pipe, led 
the water to the interior of the shaft while 
the wall was being constructed. 

RESULTS OBTAINED 


After the concrete had set about four 
days, the pipes were plugged and it was 
thought that the water was dammed out. 
But in a very short time it found its 
way down through the rock about 7 or 
8 ft. below the top ledge, and out into 
the shaft. The plugs in the pipe-drain- 
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age channels in the walls were taken out 
and grout forced in under only 12 Ib. 
pressure, for the span of the wall was’ 
‘too great to allow a load of any greater 
size. In a short time the water running 
into the shaft commenced to turn muddy 
and thick and soon ceased altogether. The 
fine penetrating cement grout had again 
done its work. = 

This cut the inflow down to 134 gal. 
per minute, all coming from two leaks 
in the concrete coping wall near the top. 
Examination showed dry honey-comb con- 
crete, and when this had been treated with 
a liberal dose of thicker grout and mortar 
at the back of the wall, the flow was cut 
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down to one-sixth of a gallon per min- 
ute. 

The plans and specifications of the 
shaft are interesting only in that they 
are for the typical small air shaft in the 
Pittsburgh district—a combination ventil- 
ating and escape way. The only unusual 
feature of the specifications outside of the 
grouting process was the treating of all 
timber used in the shaft with a well 
known wood preservative, a feature well 
worth consideration. 

The work was done by the Dravo Con- 


’ tracting Co., of Pittsburgh, under the di- 


rection of E. J. Taylor, chief engineer of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company. 








The Use of Telephones in Mines 


| was very much interested in reading 
Mr. Cole’s article on the subject of “The 
Mine Telephone of Today,” appearing in 
your issue of July 27. 

In view of the fact that telephone sys- 
tems in mines represent a comparatively 
recent development, there is not very 
much information available concerning 
the best methods of wiring and maintain- 
ing a telephone system underground. The 
article by Mr. Cole is, therefore, I think, 
very timely, and it is to be hoped that 
his article will tend to bring forth the 
ideas and experiences of others who have 
telephone systems to install and maintain. 

There are several points in Mr. Cole’s 
paper with which I do not fully concur. 
In the matter of the circular loom cable, 
I notice that he states that in mines that 
are free from moisture it is good practice 
to install this type of cable. It has been 
my experience that this cable is particu- 
larly adaptable for use in mines where 
there is a great deal of moisture present. 
The fact that the cable is made up of 
twisted pair braided rubber covered wires 
renders it practically waterproof, and, as 
a matter of fact, I know of instances 
where the cable has laid under water for 
months at a time without being injur- 
lously affected. 

Cleats: are very extensively used to sup- 
port cable, but I do not see why the large 
spikes should be used when supporting 
the cable on the timber. I think it has 
been very general practice to fasten the 
cleats directly to the timbers rather than 
use a large spike and fasten the cleats 
to this spike. 


In discussing the number of telephones 


which can be safely connected to any one 
line. | note that Mr. Cole indicates that 
eight instruments are about the maximum. 
The number of instruments which it is 
pr ible to connect across one line is 
der rnined primarily by the number of 
Tir which can be rung by the gener- 


ato’ at the different sets. Under ideal 


ons, and with a particular type of 
“any as forty can be placed across 


Ci 
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By Gregory Brown* 








‘ 


Some practical suggestions 
supplementing Mr. Cole’s art- 
icle on ‘‘The Mine Telephone of 
Today,’’ which appeared in the 


July 27 issue of Coal Age. 




















*Telephone expert, 463 West St., New 


York City. 


the line and good ringing and talking will 
be secured. However, this would not be 
a safe figure to use in mine installations, 
on account of the fact that it is almost 
impossible to keep the line as free from 
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wires. In the installation which Mr. Cole 
described, this would make twenty-one 
sets across the line. 

I note further that the author states 
that for mine work, four-bar generators 
have been adopted for use by some of the 
largest users with good results. Although 
it is undoubtedly true that there are quite 
a number of four-bar generator sets in use, 
yet I think during the last year or two 
but very few of this type have been put 
in. It seems to be advisable, in view 
of the severe conditions which surround 
the telephone line in the mine, to put in 
powerful five-bar generators in the set. 
These are standard with the principal 
manufacturers, and they will ring more 
bells than the four-bar type, and will 
ring just as many bells under consider- 
ably worse conditions than the four-bar 
type. 





| |___Jo Telephone ____ 
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A COMMON JACK-BOxX ARRANGEMENT 


leaks in a mine as it is above ground. 
I think that considerably more than eight 
telephones, as mentioned by Mr. Cole, can 
safely be connected across one line pro- 
vided that the circuit is kept in good con- 
dition. As a matter of fact, I note that 
with the circuit arrangement shown, the 
three circuits are connected together 
through the jack box, which is the same 
as having all the sets across one pair of 





Mr. Cole’s statement regarding the ob- 
ject of the automatic switch hook does 
not seem to me to quite cover the case. 
When the receiver is on the hook the 
talking circuit is cut out and the ringing 
circuit is across the line. When the re- 
ceiver is taken off the hook, the talking 
circuit is cut in, but the ringer circuit is 
not cut out. It is merely shunted by the 
receiver and one winding of the induction 
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coil. It would be a considerable disad- 
vantage if the ringing circuit were cut out 
when the receiver was off the hook; 
in fact, one of the manufacturers 
provides a condenser in the set which re- 
duces the shunting effect of the talking 
circuit when the receiver is off the hook. 
Without the use of the condenser, if a 
man should leave the receiver off the 
hook, it would interfere seriously with 
the ringing of the bell in that set and 
most of the sets on the line, but by using 
a condenser in series with the receiver the 
fact that the receiver is left off the hook 
will rot prevent the ringing of the bells 
to anywhere near as great an extent. 





Freceiver 
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APPARATUS FOR LOCATING TELEPHONE 
TROUBLES 


Fig. 8 shows a d’agram which I think 
is somewhat misleading. The circuit 
shown would indicate that all of the jacks 
are electrically connected. If this were 
the case, there would be no use for more 
than one jack, which would be used 
merely to connect the telephone to all the 
wires of the system. The jack arrange- 
ment shown in the attached sketch is 
one that been extensively used. It will 
be seen that when the plug is inserted in 
either one of the outside jacks, it con- 
nects the telephone to the line coming in 
at that point, and through the inside con- 
tacts breaks the connection with the line 
entering from the opposite end. If the 
plug is inserted in the middle jack the 
set is connected to both lines. The test- 
ing circuit shown in figure 10 can be 
simplified somewhat by merely using a 
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head-band receiver and battery, as shown 
in attached sketch, Fig. 2. If there is 
trouble in the telephone instrument, the 
electrician places this receiver on his 
head, sticks a dry cell in his pocket and 
touches the two wires to different points 
in the wiring of the telephone set. For 
instance, if he suspected that a ringer 
coil was open, by touching the two ter- 
minals he either would or would not hear 
a click in his receiver. If he did hear 
a click, it would, of course, indicate that 
the circuit was complete through the 
ringers, and if no click is heard, he would 
know that there existed an “open.” 








Safety Lamps and Firedamp* 


At the meeting of the Manchester Geo- 
logical and Mining Society, on Dec. 13, 
G. H. Winstanley, lecturer in mining at 
the Manchester University, gave a paper 
on “The Safety Lamp as an Instrument 
for the Detection and Estimation of Fire- 
damp in Mines.” 

Mr. Winstanley expressed the view that 
the ordinary safety lamp without elabor- 
ation of any kind, will continue to be the 
most popular and the most generally use- 
ful appliance, especially in the hands of 
the colliery fireman, for detecting the 
presence and estimating the amount of 
firedamp in the mine atmosphere. After 
considerable investigation and experi- 
ment, he is confirmed in that opinion and 
also in the view that in the hands of a 
properly trained operator the safety lamp 
is capable not only of detecting the pres- 
ence of relatively small percentages of 
gas, but of affording reasonably accurate 
information in regard to the amount of 
gas present. He is also led to the con- 
clusion that the whole question is one that 
is too little understood, even by those who 
might be expected to be fairly familiar 
with the subject. 

The capacity of the safety lamp to de- 
tect and estimate gas does not depend 
alone on the lamp or the kind of oil it 
burns, but chiefly on the skill of the ob- 
server. The mere possession of a safety 
lamp does not give the user the power 
of detecting and estimating the presence 
of gas, irrespective of his ability to use 
the lamp intelligently as a means to that 
end. In the hands of one man the lamp 
is merely a source of light; while in the 
hands of another properly trained per- 
son, it becomes a scientific instrument ca- 
pable of giving fairly accurate results. 

It has been suggested by some inves- 
tigators, who have recognized the fact 
that the size of the cap is seriously af- 
fected by the size of the testing flame, 
that, in order to rely upon the size of the 
cap es an indication of the percentage 
of gas present, a standard size of testing 
flame must be adopted. In Mr. Winstan- 
ley’s opinion it would be unreasonable to 





*Special Correspondence, Wigan, Eng- 
lana. 
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expect the ordinary colliery fireman, car. 
rying out in the regular way his daily 
inspections, to adjust the size of his test- 
ing flame, each time, accurately to within 
one hundredth of an inch of a standard 
height. Yet, it has been claimed that a 
variation to this extent makes quite a 
considerable difference in the height of 
the cap. It may be asked, then, “Can the 
height of the cap be relied on to deter- 
mine correctly the percer.tage of gas pres- 
ent; and, if not, how can the safety lamp 
be used as a means of estimating the gas 
present?” In order to solve this ques- 
tion, Mr. Winstanley secured some photo- 
graphs, all taken with the same lamp, and 
as a result has arrived at the following 
conclusions: 

(1). The height of the cap, with a 
given lamp burning a given oil, does not 
depend alone or chiefly on the percent- 
age of gas present, but is governed large. 
ly by the size of the testing flame. 

(2). Even when the percentage of gas 
falls as low as 1!% or 2 per cent., quite a 
large cap is produced if the testing flame 
is drawn down till there remains only a 
small, white apex visible, although these 
caps are very delicate and not easily seen. 

(3). The density of the cap (its visi- 
bility) is a more reliable indication of the 
percentage of gas present than the height 
of the cap; and in order to estimate cor- 
rectly the percentage of gas from the ap- 
pearance of the cap, one must be familiar 
with all the variations in height and de- 
gree of visibility possible with different 
percentages of gas and different sizes 
of testing flames. 

(4). When more than 3 per cent. of 
gas is present, the growth of the cap, ow- 
ing to the increasing size of the testing 
flame, is more rapid than with lower per- 
centages of gas. With a large testing 
flame the caps produced by 3 per cent. of 
gas or less rapidly become invisible; but 
those caps produced by more than 3 per 
cent. of gas remain visible even when 
using a relatively large testing flame. 


NECESSITY FOR EXERCISING CARE 


Dealing with the necessity for exerf- 
cising care in testing for gas, Mr. Win- 
stanley pointed out that the operation of 
testing for gas is not unattended with dan- 
ger; and proved by a simple experiment 
that a coal-dust explosion may be initiated 
by the act of testing,if, by chance, the lamp 
used was defective. He adds: “There 
is much misplaced confidence in the so- 
called ‘safety lamp.’ Official returns show 
there are, in regular use in British col- 
lieries, about 700,000 safety lamps. Of 
this number, however, more than_ half 
have but one gauze, which is a!most 
equivalent to disqualifying them for use 
as safety lamps. There is no ‘permitted 
list? of safety lamps, nor are such |.mps 
required to be tested. The result is that 
many mere imitations of safety !.mps 
are taken into the mines, which are oth 
faulty in design and workmanship 
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“However well ventilated a mine may 
be. it is common to find, from time to 
time, ‘pot holes’ and other cavities in the 
roof. which are more or less screened 
from the air current and become lurking 
places for firedamp that may appear to be 
persistent and not easily removed. In such 
a case, the fact is that as rapidly as the 
gas diffuses into the surrounding atmos- 
phere, other gas is given off that takes 
its place and keeps the cavity full. It 
is this circumstance that gives rise to the 
popular but erroneous (?) impression 
that if undisturbed, the light firedamp 
will ascend to the highest accessible place 
and remain there. 

The fireman may have such a cavity 
under close observation, and, as a matter 
of fact, the amount of gas it contains may 
of itself be insignificant and quite in- 
capable of producing serious  conse- 
quences. In a dry and dusty mine, how- 
ever, every circumstance directly or indi- 
rectly relating to ignition and combus- 
tion must be regarded as a possible 
source of trouble and danger.” 

In concluding, Mr. Winstanley urges the 
importance of the individual training of 
all firemen and other colliery officials 
whose duties require that they should be 
able not only to detect the presence but 
also to estimate the amount, of firedamp 
present in the atmosphere. 
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Size of Coal Pillars 


The dimensions of coal pillars to sup- 
fort the roof of a seam without the coal 
being crushed, should follow a definite 
law. Tabe found from experience that a 
very simple and successful formula is 
an allowance of 10 sq.yd. of pillar for 
every fathom of cover. By making it 
more, no danger will arise, but he agreed 
that it may entail expense in working 
and cause defects in the ventilation. On 
the other hand, any decrease may result 
in a squeeze. To find the side dimen- 
sions of square pillars by this rule, mul- 
tiply the depth of the seam in fathoms 
by 10 and extract the square root of the 
Product. Thus the size of pillar for 


250 fathoms would be 1‘ 10X 250 =15.8 yd. 











Correction 


Attention has been called to the fact 
that in speaking of the different types of 
mine telephones in the article on “The 
Mine Telephone of Today,” Coat AGE. 
July 27, p. 108, the impression is given 
that any wooden telephone inclosed in 
an iron box is “ironclad.” What is called 
“the ironclad type” of mine phone is a 
Phone of special manufacture. This type 
ot phone has been designed specially for 
m ne use, An ordinary wooden telephone 
’ ‘osed in an iron box could not be 
assed with the ironclad type mentioned 
n ie article to which we have referred. 
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A Low Delivery Coal Chute 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
method adopted at Sagamore Mines, In- 
diana County, Penn., to reduce coal 
breakage. The increased depth of rail- 
road coal cars has made it necessary to 
arrange some means by which the coal 
can be lowered below the level of the 
tops of the gondolas before being dis- 
charged from the end of the chute. The 
breakage today is no longer so much 
from the violence in the tipple pans as 
from the fall into the bottoms and hop- 
pers of the “battleships.” In the Saga- 
more tipple, shaking chutes are arranged 
and they permit the coal to pass without 
momentum or breakage to the point of 
discharge, but do not insure whole coal 
in the car. 


THE CHUTE Is LOWERED INTO CAR 


The new appliance consists of a pan 
which dumps longitudinally, and which 
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Oldknow, chief engineer of the Buffalo 
and Susquehanna Coal and Coke Co., the 
company owning and operating the Saga- 
more mines. 








Developments in Kentucky 


The Consolidation Coal Co., which has 
four mines in Johnson County, Kentucky, 
is pushing the work incidental to the 
opening up of its new properties. These 
are in Pike and Letcher Counties. This 
company has built two model towns for 
its workmen so far and announces that 
it will now build another on the Main 
Boone, below the mouth of Potter’s Fork 
and along the line of the Lexington & 
Eastern R.R. In addition to the Con- 
solidation Coal Co., other concerns which 
have large holdings in the eastern and 
northeastern coal fields are as follows: 
The Beaver Creek Coal Co., with 100,000 
acres in Floyd and Knott Counties; the 
Kentland Coal Co., with 85,000 acres in 
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A CHUTE WHICH SLIDES COAL INTO THE BOTTOM OF THE CAR 


can be allowed to pass forward and 
downward so that the coal has a mini- 
mum fall. The motion of the pan (A) 
is regulated as will be seen by a wire 
rope (BB) passing round a pulley (C). 
This rope is attached to a piston rod (D) 
and is actuated by air admitted to the cyl- 
inder by the movement of the handle (F). 
This handle is within easy reach of the 
trimmer when on his platform. 

The piston is compelled to travel in a 
straight line by a block (G) which slides 
back and forth on a 20-lb. rail. The 
pan is supported at its front end by a 
swinging rod (H) attached to a 70-lb. 
rail affixed to the tipple floor. 

The rear end of the pan rests on a 
wheel (J) which travels back and forth 
on a 40-lb. rail (K) when pulled by the 
wire rope or by the action of gravity. 
The distance of the point of discharge 
frem the car bottom is only 30 inches. 

The appliance was invented by C. D. 


Pike County; the Northern Coal & Coke 
Co., with 175,000 acres in Perry, Leslie, 
Floyd, Knott and Pike Counties; the 
Kentucky River Consolidated Coal & 
Coke Co., with 40,000 acres in Knott, 
Leslie and Perry Counties, and the Haly 
Coal Co. with 35,000 acres in Knott and 
Perry Counties. 








There is often a question as to which 
of two ropes has the longer life, the 
one coming off the top of the winding 
drum or the one off the underside. The 
generally accepted answer is in favor of 
the top rope, as it bends only in one di- 
rection, whereas the lower bends first 
one way and then the other. Baird says 
that so far as his experience goes the 
difference, if any, is not pronounced. He 
also believes that a rope running on a 
wood-lined drum lasts longer than one 
on wire or steel. 
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Coal Mine Ventilating Equipment 


It was formerly considered that the 
shape of the blades had little or no effect 
on the action of a fan. Recent investiga- 
tion and experiment, however, have 
shown that the curvature and position of 
the blades have a very important influence 
on both the pressure developed and the 
mechanical efficiency. Theoretically, for 
a given peripheral speed the velocity 
of efflux, and consequently the pressure, 
increases with the forward curvature of 
the tips of the blades. 

The increase in mechanical efficiency 
due to a radial position of the blade tips 
as compared with an inclination back- 
ward from the direction of rotation is 
shown conclusively by comparing the 
efficiency curves of fans which are other- 
wise identical. Further, the high efficien- 
cies attained by fans of the multi-vane 
form, which all have the blades curved 
forward at the outer extremity, indicate 
that the inclination forward of a radial 
position gives increased efficiency. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION REGARDING 
SHAPE OF BLADES AT INNER END 


There seems to be a greater difference 
of opinion in regard to the shape of the 
inner ends of the blades. In at least one 
modern fan, showing a high efficiency, 
tangents to the inner ends of the blades 
incline backward from the direction of 
rotation, while in most of the other mod- 
ern types such tangents incline forward, 
following more closely the theory that the 
blades should here be tangent to the re- 
sultant of the radial velocity of the enter- 
ing air and the velocity of the blade, to 
prevent loss of power by impact. 

In all the fans having the blade tips 
curved forward, the blades are shaped 
to the arc of a circle, this being the form 
most easily constructed. The radius of 
the arc varies from a maximum of 3 of 
the radius of the wheel to a minimum of 
14 of the radius of the wheel. The rela- 
tive inclination of the inner and outer 
ends, then, depends on the location of the 
center of the arc. In fans of large 
diameter with blades which for the most 
part lie in a radial plane, the inner ends 
of the blades are curved forward. 

Just what effect is produced by blades 
which extend into the inlet space or by 
scoop-shaped blades, projecting beyond 
the fan inlet, is a matter of personal 
opinion and there is room for careful in- 
vestigation along these lines. 

The influence of the radial length of 
the blades is still largely an unsettled 
question. We have records of tests of 
fans with both long and short blades, all 
showing high efficiencies. Relatively large 
inlets with consequently short blades 
would apparently offer less resistance to 
the air and hence be best suited to high 
As previously stated, short- 


velocities. 


By W. M. Weigel * 











Effect of shape of blades and 
design of casing and stack on 
the performance of a fan. Fan 
testing. Measurement of power 
and of the pressure and volume 
of the air. Faults of anemome- 
ters. Eighth of a series of ar- 


ticles on mechanical ventilators. 

















*Associate professor of mining, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Penn. 
bladed fans or those with relatively large 
inlets give their best efficiencies when the 
velocity pressure is high as compared 
to the total pressure, while the opposite 
condition holds true for fans with small 
inlets or long blades. 

The distance apart of fan blades at the 
circumference of the wheel is made ap- 
proximately equal to their radial length. 
With fans having auxiliary blades in- 
terposed between the main blades, the 
distance apart of these latter is greater 
than their radial length. This relation 
holds true for all fans, and so those with 
short blades have a_ correspondingly 
greater number. 

There is nothing to be gained by mak- 
ing the fan wider than is necessary for 
the cylindrical surface of the inlet space 
to be equal to the area of the inlet open- 
ing, after making due allowance for re- 
sistance to the entrance of air. A greater 
width will cause a falling off in efficiency 
and capacity. 


MARKED EFFECT OF SHAPE OF CASING ON 
EFFICIENCY AND CAPACITY 


The effect of the shape of the casing 
is quite marked. The tendency of modern 
practice is to increase the radius of the 
spiral more rapidly than was previously 
thought necessary, thus giving a greater 
throat area. This decreases the fan re- 
sistance and increases the efficiency and 
capacity of the fan without lowering the 
pressure developed. Small high-speed 
fans have a more rapidly increasing spiral 
than those of large diameter running at 
slower rotative speeds. Such authorities 
as J. T. Beard and R. V. Norris* 
give for the expansion, or radial dimen- 
sion of the outlet at the point of cutoff, 
the formula . 

O 
= si 
in which 
E = Expansion at cutoff, in ft. 
Q = Quantity of air in cu.ft. per min. 
n = Number of revolutions per min. 
I= Width of the blades or fan 
wheel. 





*Trans., A. I. M. E., Vol. 35, page 457. 


This dimension is intended to give a 
velocity of the air at the point of cutoff, 
equal to the velocity of the blade tips, bur 
Mr. Norris further recommends increas. 
ing E by 20 per cent. of the value given 
by the formula, in order to allow for the 
slowing of the air in the casing. The 
foregoing method of figuring will prob. 
ably give sufficient area for fans of low 
volumetric efficiency, say 100 to 150 per 
cent., but for fans delivering greater 
volumes, the outside radius of the spiral 
at the point of cutoff should be increased 
still further. When fans are intended to 
operate at high pressures the beginning 
of the spiral casing should start as close 
to the circumference of the wheel as 
practical conditions of clearance will 
allow. 

The evasé chimney in exhaust fans 
is a continuation of the casing which is 
intended to slow down the air gradually 
before discharging it into the atmosphere. 
Theoretically, the velocity of discharge 
into the outside air should be zero to pre- 
vent loss of pressure and power. Act- 
ually, such a condition is impossible, an 
area at the top of the chimney of from 
two to four times that at the cutoff being 
about as much as can be attained in prac- 
tice. 

With blowing fans, the discharge is 
connected directly to the fan drift. The 
area of the fan drift is often larger than 
the area of the discharge opening of the 
fan. The increase in size should be made 
gradually, especially if the air velocity is 
high, in order to prevent loss of power. 
The velocity of the air in the fan drift 
usually varies from 1200 to 2500 ft. per 
min. Higher velocities should be avoided 
by enlarging the area of the drift. 


FAN TESTING 


Mine fans should be purchased under 
a guarantee that they will have a certain 
mechanical efficiency when operating at 
a given static pressure and delivering a 
stated volume of air per minute. The 
pressure and volume required are deter- 
mined by the conditions of the mine; and 
when furnished with these data, the man- 
ufacturer is then in a position to submit 
his proposal. 

When installed, the fan should be 
tested to see if it comes up to the re- 
quirements. The proper testing of a 
mine fan requires considerable care and 
ability if accurate results are to be ex- 
pected, the conditions at the mine mak- 
ing such work more difficult than when 
the fan is set up on the testing floor of 
the factory. 

If the same maker furnishes the en- 
gine, as well as the fan proper, then the 
efficiency guarantee will usually cove: the 
complete equipment, which simp ‘fies 
matters to some extent. 
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Measurement of three quantities is 
secessary: First, the power delivered to 
the fan; second, the static pressure pro- 
duced, and third, the volume of air de- 
iivered. It is necessary that these differ- 
ent quantities be measured simultane- 
ously. Each test should be conducted 
during a period of from 10 to 15 minutes, 
the various readings being taken at in- 
tervals of several minutes. 


MEASUREMENT OF POWER ; 


If the fan is engine driven, the power 
delivered to it may be determined by 
taking indicator cards of the engine and 
deducting from the indicated horsepower 
an allowance for the engine losses. If 
the duration of the test is to be ten min- 
utes, three cards from each end of the 
cylinder would be sufficient: one at the 
beginning of the test, one five minutes 
later and one at the end. If the test is 
to extend over a longer period, then cards 
should be taken at five-minute intervals. 
Two observers are required for this work, 
one to take the cards and one to mark 
and record them. Another observer will 
be required to note the revolutions of the 
fan and engine. 

If the fan is motor driven, then the 
power delivered to the motor may be 
measured by an indicating wattmeter -or 
voltmeter and ammeter; and the power 
actually consumed by the fan may then 
be calculated by allowing for the assumed 
or previously determined efficiency of the 
operating unit. The measurement of 
power must be intrusted to someone 
familiar with this sort of work. 


MEASUREMENT OF AIR PRESSURE 
IMPORTANT 


The correct measurement of the air 
pressure developed is an important and 
difficult matter. The pressure should be 
measured close to the fan. At this point 
the variation in velocity over the area of 
the inlet or outlet is great and there are 
liable to be many eddy, or cross-cur- 
rents. The action of any of these must 
be guarded against. On account of the 
eddies and the variation in velocity, it is 
impossible to obtain readings of the 
velocity pressure by means of the Pitot 
tube at this point. However, the static 
Pressure can be obtained with fair ac- 
curacy by taking reasonable precautions. 

Some authorities recommend locating 
the end of the test or pressure tube near 
the center of the fan or at the inner end 
0: the fan shaft in the case of an ex- 
haust fan. The tube may be protected 
from the effects of impact and eddy cur- 
rents by putting a plug of wool in the 
end of the pipe and covering with a cap 
of heavy flannel. The pipe should be 
without bends of any kind and should be 
he d in a position normal to the direction 
0! the air current. 

As the true static pressure is the same 
all portions of the fan drift near the 
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fan inlet or outlet, as the case may be, a 
better way to avoid the effect of air cur- 
rents is to provide a small auxiliary air 
chamber, say 8x10 in. in dimensions, out- 
side of the fan drift and connected with it 
by one or two small openings. This 
small chamber should be placed on that 
part of the roof or sides of the fan drift 
which is least exposed to the direct force 
of the current of air, and since the con- 
necting openings will be made flush with 
the inner surface of the drift, the velocity 
pressure will not be transmitted to the 
interior of the pressure box. The tube 


~ connecting with the manometer is then 


fitted into this chamber and the space 
around the tube packed to prevent the 
escape of air. 

This arrangement will tend to reduce 
the oscillations of the water column and 
make readings easier. The scale of the 
water gage should be graduated to hun- 
dredths of an inch; it is impossible to 
read any closer. If desired, a lighter 
liquid than water may be employed, such 
as gasoline or alcohol, giving greater 
scale readings for the same pressure, the 
readings being reduced to the equivalent 
water column after carefully determining 
the specific gravity of the liquid used. 
Other forms of pressure gages are ob- 
tainable which are more easily read than 
the water manometer and may be con- 
veniently employed if their accuracy is 
checked against a column of pure water. 

It is best to have two observers at the 
manometer, one to take the readings and 
one to record, so that they may check 
each other. The temperature of the air 
as determined by the dry- and wet-bulb 
thermometer and the barometric pressure 
must also be recorded. One reading is 
sufficient. 


MEASUREMENT OF VOLUME OF AIR 


The volume of air passing is de- 
termined by measuring its velocity at a 
point of known cross-sectional area. This 
velocity may be measured in two ways: 
First, by the anemometer and, second, by 
the Pitot tube. 

The special conditions affecting mine- 
fan installations more often than not 
make impossible the use of the Pitot 
tube, which is the more accurate method. 
As is well known, anemometer readings 
are often inaccurate. These instruments 
usually must be tested or standardized 
and a correction coefficient determined 
by which their readings are reduced to 
actual velocities. This correction factor, 
however, may not be a constant at all 
velocities even within a limited range of, 
say, from 1500 ft. to 2500 ft. per min. 
Moreover, the personal equation of the 
observer enters into the matter, as he 
must start and stop the recording gear 
of the anemometer by reference to a 
watch; and a second’s error in the time 
of starting and stopping may introduce a 
serious error into the calculations. 
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Assuming that an anemometer is to be 
employed and has been standardized for 
approximately the velocities that will be 
measured, the place at which the readings 


are to be made must be selected. For 
the best results, this should be in a 
straight airway of uniform section, free 
from bends and irregularities on each 
side of the place of measurement for a 
distance of from 8 to 10 diameters of the 
airway. Such a requirement makes it 
impossible to take the air measurement 
in a fan drift on the surface, unless the 
fan is at a considerable distance from 
the mine entrance or mouth of the air 
shaft. 


Main Atrway USUALLY BEST PLACE TO 
MEASURE VOLUME 


The best place then will usually be 
found in the main airway within the mine. 
If there is only one main airway, the 
dimensions of the point selected must be 
measured carefully and the area divided 
into 12 to 20 rectangles of as nearly 
equal area as possible by fine wires 
stretched from side to side and from roof 
to floor. The observers should be sta- 
tioned outside the airway, as, for instance, 
in a crosscut, the entrance to which from 
the airway is closed by a light brattice. 

To measure the velocity of the air, the 
anemometer is held by means of a long 
rod for a certain number of seconds in 
the center of each area formed by the 
cross wires, then moved to the next for 
an equal number of seconds and so on. 
The total reading gives the average velo- 
city over the whole airway when reduced 
to the time of one minute. Supposing 
there were 16 rectangles and the time of 
the test was 10 min., then starting one- 
half minute after the beginning of the 
test, the anemometer would be held 15 
sec. in each space, requiring 4 min. for 
the total reading. Again, after an inter- 
val of one minute, a second reading would 
be started, ending one-half minute be- 
fore the end of the test. This would give 
two average readings, which would check 
closely. Readings of the wet- and dry- 
bulb thermometer should be recorded at 
the place of air measurement so that the 
volume at this point can be reduced to the 
equivalent volume at the temperature of 
the fan. 

If the air is divided at the foot of the 
shaft into two or more splits, then the 
above measurements must be taken in 
each split. If the air shaft is unob- 
structed, there is no reason why the air 
measurements should not be made in it 
at a sufficient distance (8 to 10 diam- 
eters) below the surface. Usually, how- 
ever, there is no place to station the ob- 
servers out of the way of the air current 
unless they are located in a separate 
compartment and work through an open- 
ing in the partition, this opening being 
closed around the anemometer rod by 
means of brattice cloth. 
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IMPOSSIBLE TO GET ACCURATE VELOCITY 
READINGS IN FAN DRIFT OR CHIMNEY 


Fans are sometimes tested by closing 
the mine opening and allowing the proper 
amount of air to pass through the fan by 
adjusting the explosion doors. Such a 
method is convenient, but requires the 
measurement of the air in the fan drift 
or chimney where, as previously noted, 
there is a great variation in the velocity at 
different points of the cross-sectional area, 
which cannot be averaged even fairly 
well by taking readings for a large num- 
ber of rectangles. In fact, in such a case 
it is possible even to get negative read- 
ings, showing excessive eddying of the 
gir.* 

In the rare instances in which the air- 
way where measurements are taken is 
circular, instead of dividing the area into 
rectangles, the readings may be taken 
at the m‘ddle of concentric annular areas. 
The velocity for each concentric area 
must be read separately, and the corres- 
ponding volume calculated, the sum of the 
different volumes giving the total amount 
of air passing. Or, the total section may 
be considered as divided into imaginary 
concentric rings of equal area and the 
rad‘us to the middle of each ring calcu- 
lated. The differences between these radii 
and the radius of the outer circumfer- 
ence, if laid off on the rod supporting the 
anemometer, then afford a gage for plac- 
ing this instrument at the correct distance 
from the circumference. Moreover, by 
holding the anemometer for an equal 
length of time at each radial distance, the 
average of the cumulative reading may be 
taken as the average over the whole area. 

If velocity measurements are obtained 
by means of the Pitot tube, the same 
requirements regarding the place of meas- 
urement must be adhered to, and the area 
divided into equal rectangles, as before. 
To determ’ne the static pressure at this 
point would be of no value, for it would 
show merely the difference in pressure 
between the intake and return airways 
and would not give the pressure devel- 
oped at the fan. For this reason the 
double-tube type of instrument with im- 
pact and pressure pipes connected re- 
spectively to the two legs of the gage is 
the only suitable device. From it the ve- 
loc’ty pressure may be read direct, re- 
gardless of whether the place of measure- 
ment is above or below atmospheric pres- 
sure, or in the intake or return airway. 
Moreover, the gage does not have to be 
separated from the Pitot tube by a par- 
tition, but may be kept in the same at- 
mosphere as the area of measurement 
because both its ends are closed. 


TAKING OBSERVATIONS AND READINGS 


When all arrangements have been made 
for the test, and the duties of each assist- 
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ant explained, the time of beginning and 
ending each run is decided upon, and the 
var ous observers set their watches in 
unison so that all readings may be made 
simultaneously. To avoid errors, tabu- 
lated forms should be provided for re- 
cording the various observations. 

The speed of the fan is thea regulated 
until the desired pressure at the fan is 
obtained as nearly as possible and the 
readings begun. Further adjustment of 
the pressure may be made by placing 
a regulator beyond the point of a'r meas- 
urement or by opening or closing doors. 
The mine, of course, must be idle during 
the test. At least one test should then 
be made with the pressure 20 to 30 per 
cent. greater than the normai and one 
with it 20 to 30 per cent. below normal. 

The data obtained from the three or more 
tests are then worked up, giving the me- 
chanical efficiency, the pressure or depres- 
sion at the fan and the volume of air 
passing under the several cond tions. If 
desired, the results may be plotted, and 
curves drawn through the points, show- 
ing graphically the variation of the three 
values under different conditions. 

In calculating the useful work done on 
the air, the velocity pressure at the fan 
inlet or discharge must be determined 
by the method previously explained and 
the sum of this and the static pressure at 
the same point taken as the total pressure 
of the air. It may happen that better 
efficiencies are obtained at pressures or 
volumes different from that stated in the 
guarantee. The important consideration, 
however, is that it comes with’n the guar- 
antee when operating under the stated 
conditions, and that the required volume 
of air is caused to circulate through the 
mine. 


CorRRECTIONS May BE MADE WITHIN A 
SMALL RANGE OF VARIATION 


It may be difficult to obtain exactly the 
pressure desired, ‘n which case the ob- 
served readings may be corrected within 
small ranges of speed, pressure, volume 
and power, for a constant resistance, ac- 
cording to the principle that the volume 
varies directly as the speed of rotation; 
the pressure as the square of the speed of 
rotation; and the power as the cube of the 
volume or speed. By making these adjust- 
ments, the power, pressure and volume 
under the required conditions may be ob- 
tained. 

The importance of knowing the range 
of effic'ency when operating at pressures 
and capacities above and below those for 
which the fan is rated, is evident when it 
is remembered that the fan may have 
to operate at a different speed than 
that for which it was designed, because 
this speed is usually based on the cal- 
culated resistance of the mine, and this 
will change w’th variations in the coeffi- 
cient cf friction in the airways. irregy- 
larities in their size, frequency of bends. 
etc. 
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Protective Coating for Mine 
Pipe 

The difficulty of protecting mine pipe 
from the action of acid mine water, and 
the consequent cost of maintenance, are 
familiar subjects to mine managers and 
operators. It has come to be accepted, 
as a matter of course, that any pipe vill 
have a short life in the average mine 
service, and that renewals are as inevi- 
table as the proverbial, “death and taxes,” 

It is a well-known fact that any ordin- 
ary metal exposed to mine water is sub- 
ject more or less to corrosion. Methuds 
of protection, therefore, consist in giving 
the pipe some covering which shall keep 
water from the surface of the metal. 
Theoretically this may not be a difficult 
proposition, but in mine practice, where 
careless handling, falls of rock, over- 
turned cars, and other contingencies must 
be considered, the problem is not an 
easy one. 

The Abendroth & Root Manufacturing 
Co., of New York, has given considerable 
attention to this question in connection 
with its spiral riveted pipe for coal and 
metal mines. This pipe is serviceable for 
water supply, drainage, ventilation, com- 
pressed-air transmission, and similar ser- 
vice which involves more or less exposure 
to the action of mine water. 

This pipe is built up of heavily riveted 
steel strips, thereby insuring rigidity and 
pressure-resisting capacity. After the 
pipe has been provided with the neces- 
sary fittings, it is given a severe hydraulic 
test. 

It is then thoroughly cleaned and plunged 
into a tank of molten asphaltum which 
is kept at a temperature of 400 deg. F., 
where it remains until the metal has ob- 
tained the temperature of the bath, so 
that the asphaltum penetrates every 
crack, crevice and pore. The coating 
thus becomes an integral part of the pipe. 
After immersion for the proper time, the 
pipe is hoisted and hung vertically. Much 
of the asphaltum runs off, but the cool- 
ing is sufficiently rapid to retain a thick- 
ness of about 3-32 in. over both inside 
and outside surfaces. 

This coating will not run at any tem- 
perature below 400 deg. F., and does not 
become brittle at any temperature ordin- 
arily found in the mines. It will not 
crack, chip or peel, and is sufficiently vis- 
cous to give under a blow which may 
bend the pipe. Nothing but deliberate 
abuse can injure this coating and de- 
Stroy its usefulness. Flanges, side outlets 
and separate fittings can be coated in the 
same way, either before or after attach- 
ing to the pipe. 








Where the pitch of coal to be mined 
exceeds 20 deg., haulage is a serious 
problem. In m&ny instances sheet-iron 


chutes for bringing the coal to the ¢n- 
tries have proved the best solution of ‘he 
problem. 
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The Cramlington Coal Co., Ltd., with 
headquarters at Newcastle-on-Tyne, has 
several collieries in Northumberland 
County, England, including the Amelia, 
Scott, Daisy, Lamb, Betsy, Ann, Wrighton 
and Dudley. The washing plant con- 
structed by Messrs. Campbell, Binnie, Read 
& Co., of Hamilton, England, is installed 
at the Lamb colliery, but coal is brought 
to these washers from all the other shafts, 
the Lamb operation being the most cen- 
trally situated. The coal is brought in 
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Foreign Correspondence 











A plant erected in 1911 shows i 
that the English washers are still 
built on the pulsating jig pat- 
tern, with the use of feldspar to 
aid separation of the smaller 
sizes. The use of cast iron for 
tanks and jigs assures their per- 
manence under severe conditions 
of use. 
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British Coal Washing Plant 


the only attention required beyond the 
usual maintenance work such as oiling, 
etc., is the operation of the sludge doors 
two or three times an hour. Adjustable 
eccentrics are provided to operate the 
plunger, so that the stroke can be altered 
from zero to 4% in. and the bearing sur- 
faces are kept oiled by a self oiling de- 
vice. 
SEPARATING THE FINE COAL 


From these tanks the washed coal is 
delivered with the overflow water into a 
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by hopper-bottom cars. At the washery 
there is a receptacle arranged below the 
rail level which has a capacity of about 
40 tons. Into this the contents of the 
vars are emptied. In order to provide for 
automatic discharge from this storage the 
bottom of the receptacle is hopper shaped 
and the coal empties itself into a bucket 
elevator which passes the coal into the 
Washing plant proper. 


WASHING LARGE COAL 


When the coal arrives at the top of the 
elevator it is delivered into a set of jig- 
fine screens six feet wide. No special 
description of these is necessary, as they 














are of the usual type and the coal is 
classified by means of those screens into 
suitable sizes for washing. All coal 
which passes over 1%-in. mesh goes to 
the common jigs and all the finer ma- 
terial which goes through '4-in. mesh 
passes to the fieldspar jigs. Six of these 
latter are installed, the tanks being made 
of cast-iron plates bolted together and 
made water tight. 

Great care has been taken by the makers 
to render the action of these washers as 
automatic as possible, and that this has 
been effectively done is shown by the 
fact that when the valves have been set 
to suit the quantity of coal to be washed 
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second set of jigging screens, where the 
water and any pea and “gum” (the finest 
coal or sludge) which may be contained 
in it are drained off, the nut coal being 
classified into market sizes. There are 
three sizes of coal made, known as 
“trebles,” “doubles” and “singles.” 
Trebles are delivered direct by means 
of a chute into cars while the remaining 
sizes are delivered into separate bins, 
each of 15 tons capacitv. For washing 
the pea and sludge eighteen Campbell- 
Binnie feldspar tanks have been fitted up. 
These are of the latest design and are 
arranged in three batteries of six each, 
formed of cast iron plates bolted together. 
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The eccentrics are adjustable and the 
meshed screens carrying the feldspar 
beds are bolted to cast iron frames, so 
arranged that repairs can easily be made. 
he action of these tanks, like that of the 
ordinary jigs is entirely automatic. The 
unwashed coal and the washing water en- 
ter at the back of the battery of jigs. 
They pass over three beds of feldspar 
and the shale and other foreign matter 
which have a greater specific gravity than 
that of such coal as it is desired to save 
is thereby separated and drops through 
the feldspar beds. The clean coal and 
water passes out at the front of the bat- 
tery. The agitation of the water is 
greater at the entering end than at the 
discharge, this agitation being graduated 
in each of the three bed$ by adjustable 
eccentrics. 


DRAINING THE WASHED COAL 


From the feldspar jigs the washed coal 
is carried along with the overflow water 
into a recovery apparatus. This consists 
of a scraper type conveyor having a per- 
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This is driven by belting from the main 
electric motor. The washed nut and pea 
are cleansed by a spray supplied with 
fresh water by a force pump driven from 
the main motor. 


DISPOSAL OF WASTE 


The refuse from the ordinary and feld- 
spar jigs is collected and led by means of 
pipes into the casing of an elevator con- 
veyor of the bent link scraper type, and 
is enclosed in a water-tight casing which 
extends above the level of the water in 
the jigs, the conveyor itself being ex- 
tended upwards so that the water may 
have opportunity to drain off. The refuse 
is then delivered into a bin over the rail- 
road. 

As hinted above, electric power is used 
to operate this plant, the main unit being 
a Scott-Mountain 200 b.hp. three-phase 
slipping motor which utilizes a current of 
2750 volts and runs at 350 r.p.m. The 
fine-coal recovery plant and the refuse 
conveyors are driven by two 12 b.hp. 
Holmes motors. 











Fic. 2. SIDE VIEW 


forated bottom which permits the water 
and fine “gum” to separate from the pea. 
The gum passes through the perforations 
into pipes which carry it to the fine “gum” 
recovery plant, while the pea is con- 
veved by the scraper to the delivery end 
of the conveyor and delivered into a bia 
over the railroad switch. 

The fine gum or sludge recovery plant 
consists of a dredging elevator working 
in a cast iron tank 60 ft. long by 11 ft. 
deep. The elevator travels at a slow 
speed and is fitted with perforated 
buckets so that the water is given time to 
drain off. When this is accomplished the 
recovered gum is delivered by means of 
a chute into a bin placed over the rail- 
road. 

The considerable volume of water re- 
quired for the working is circulated 
through the plant by means of a centrifu- 
gal pump made by the Pulsometer Co. 








OF SAME WASHER 


Figs, 1 and 2 give a general view of 
the building in which this series of oper- 
ations is effected. Owing to the fact that 
the main machinery is all arranged on 
one and the same level the washery at- 
tendants have all the important working 
parts constantly under their immediate 
supervision. 

Moreover, all repairs will be made un- 
der favoring conditions because ample 
room has been allowed and the machinery 
is easily accessible. The main structure 
was built by the colliery company itself 
and is of a permanent character. The 
outer walls consist of brick and cement; 
the roof is trussed with steel and the 
machinery is carried by heavy steel gir- 
ders. 

The washing converts all the classes 
of coal treated from a comparatively in- 
ferior fuel into one which has all the 
qualities of a first class Northumberland 
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steam coal, while the sizes obtained ren. 
der it a most suitable fuel for moderp 
boiler appliances and gas producers. 








Some System 


At a certain coal mine in New Mexico 
says Railway and Locomotive Engineer. 
ing, the superintendent was annoyed, 
from time to time, by employees movirg 
into and out of the company’s houses 
without due notification of their frequent 
changes. It became impossible to keep 
the rent accounts straight on the office 
books, and finally the superintendent re. 
solved upon stringent measures. He» 
posted the following notice, which j: 
given verbatim—orthography, syntax and 
all: 

february the 11th. 
Notice to all employes 

aney Person or Persons that Mooves 
into A house Without My Consent shall 
be Put out Without anney Cemmony. 

Dam it I Must and Will have some 
Sistom. 

[Signed], 
HEN FILsTeR. 





Death Rate in American 
_Coal Mines 


The following figures derived from the 
Bureau of Mines show the irregular 
movement of the death loss in American 
coal mines since 1907: 


DEATHS FROM MINE ACCIDENTS IN UNI- 
TED STATES 


Total Deaths per 1000 
Year Deaths employed 
1907. 3197 4.86 
1908. 2451 3.60 
1909. 2412 3.62 
1910 2834 3.91 
1911 2517 3.74 


Clearly the record of 1911 does not ap- 
pear as creditable as that of 1908 or 1909. 
It is possible, however, that some of the 
earlier figures do not represent the facts 
as correctly as some of the later, for the 
Bureau was only recently authorized to 
enumerate accidents. 








Tamping With Dry Dust 


It is interesting to note that at experi- 
ments at the Pittsburgh Testing Station. 
2.5 lb. of black powder, and 0.9 Ib. of 
“bug dust,” tamped with a wet material, 
gave a flame nearly double the length of 
that when black powder was used alone. 
When using 1.25 Ib. of black powder 
with 2.6 Ib. of wet dust, the flame was 
about proportionate to the size of the 
charge, but when dry dust was used. 
the proportions remaining the same. the 
flame was two and one-half times as !ong 
as when black powder was used alone. 
Other experiments, made with the same 
weight of both dry and wet tamping. and 
using 2.5 Ib. of black powder res. ‘ted 
in a flame 50 and 70 ft. long, respect’ <ly- 
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The Lignite Industry in Texas 


\ccording to the most reliable statistics 
now available, there are in the United 
States 123,700 square miles of work- 
atle lignite, divided among the states 
as follows: 

Sq. Miles 


State 
Ni tde Mim MORI coc cic ale co conse sacs narh-ownwtaws 
Ph cli) eae enee i cara ueerorarer ROR St Seem stat arate 
NIGHIANMe cslcwrcees Nee cles cae gw hee acne 
Alabama 
Arkansas... 
CRAG) 2) ere eer graearirar a erat er eer 4 
Gyr oe. PER Par ir arti wrureer atte koe ra Mar 


123,700 


In the year 1910, the U. S. Geological 
Survey gave the production of lignite as 
follows, in short tons: 






Tons 
TN ee cee he Had EES ROE RE ORS 864,857 
Ici Gl EN INOEGNE a gsc 9.c) 6 cxs-o eevee erp-ie © are: 6 eK 399,041 


1,263,899 

Of this amount Texas produced more 

than 68 per cent. The total amount of 

lignite produced in Texas during the 

last 17 years is about 8,000,000 tons, 
valued at about $7,000,000. 


QUALITY AND USES OF THE TEXAS 
LIGNITES 


Allowing that the Texas lignites, as 
mined, will contain 33 per cent. of moist- 
ure (as a matter of fact the average of 38 
analyses shows 29 per cent.) the average 
composition of these lignites is as fol- 
lows: 





MOMENI one a Gs Bia a & 8d igh ORS SI 33.00 
Volatile combustible matter........ 33.65 
Winer CHRO ccs cee ce nk bb aes . 25.21 
PaO is. ee EN OEE POH CUM Klee RELA 7.14 
100.00 
Ba eca's oss. 3 ss eyravacolne ater a eae and recats aes ehae 0. 
[Ac El a a aes ot er Oe §,808 


as mined, may be taken as 60 per cent. 
of the heating power of ordinary bitu- 
minous coal, or about the same as or- 
dinary, fairly dry, hard wood, weighing 
4000 Ib. to the cord. 

By far the greater part of the lignite 
mined in Texas is consumed by steam 
plants, although a considerable portion 
is used in domestic fires and the re- 
mainder in gas-producers. There is lit- 
tle or no lignite used in locomotives and 
none in making briquettes. One or two 
attempts have been made to manufacture 
briquettes but they did not develop into 
a commercial success. It is of special 
interest in this connection to note that 
some of the Texas lignites make a good 
briquette without an artificial binder. 

The Texas lignites, like all others, 
slack readily on exposure to the air. 
They fall to pieces and soon go into a 
more or less coarse dust and cases of 
Spontaneous combustion are not un- 
krown, On account of this “slacking” 
It is not customary to carry large stocks. 
What is mined today is used tomorrow, 
or. at any rate, as soon as possible. 





By Wm. B. Phillips * 








The state of Texas contains ap- 
proximately half the lignite acre- 
age of the United States, for 
which reason the economic pos- 
sibilities of this grade of fuel 
have been more thoroughly stud- 
ied and further developed there 
than in other parts of our country. 
About 90 per cent. of the pro- 
ducer-gas horsepower of the 
United States is in this state, and 
it is believed that this might be 
adapted successfully to the 
smelting of iron ore. 














*Director, Bureau of Economic Geol- 
ogy and Technology, University of 
Texas, Austin. 


The briquettes, made without an arti- 
ficial binder, hold their shape and size 
for a long time. Samples of such 
briquettes have been in my possession 
for 18 months and show no signs of dis- 
integration, while originally firm and 
solid pieces of lignite have long since 
broken up. This difference between lig- 
nite and lignite briquettes constitutes 4 
strong argument in favor of the latter. 


TEXAS GAS-PRODUCER PLANTS 


During the last two or three years 
there has been a marked increase in the 
number of gas-producer plants in Texas. 
In 1908-09 there were 16 such instal- 
lations in the state and 36 in 1911. In 
1908-09 according to R. H. Fernald 
(U. S. Geological Survey Bulletin No. 
416) there were 8001  producer-gas 
horsepowers in Texas and 7618 engine- 
horsepowers. In 1911 these had been in- 
creased to about 13,000 and 12,270, re- 
spectively. 

With but few (and these unimportant) 
exceptions, practically all of these plants 
are using lignite as the source of gas. 
It is quite probable that nearly 90 per 
cent. of the producer-gas or engine- 
horsepowers derived from the use of 
lignite are in Texas. Some of the es- 
tablishments here are of large size, one 
has 4400 engine-horsepowers, another 
3300, another 1200, etc., all from lignite 
gas. From a careful survey of the mat- 
ter it is thought that the yearly consump- 
tion of lignite for gas making is about 
80,000 tons. The cost of this lignite. de- 
livered, varies from 90c. to $3.65 a ton, 
according to the haul, etc. The longest 
haul is about 300 miles from the mines 
to the producer plant. 

The yield of gas per pound of lignite 
varies a good deal, as might be expected, 





the range being from 28 to 49 cu.ft. If 
we take the lowest recorded yield, 28 
ft., a ton of lignite will yield 56,000 cu.ft. 
of producer gas, suitable for use as fuel 
or for the gas engine. With an incan- 
descent mantle this gas is also well 
adapted for illuminating purposes. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE PRODUCER PLANTS 


In actual practice and on a large scale 
(the consumption of the lignite being 
from 60 to 70 tons a day) the average 
composition of the gas was as follows: 


Carbonic acid....... Mg ee are Eee eae 10.30 
1) on ee } Pie ae a ee 
os a re : PaO rand 0.50 
Carbon monoxide. . . ; 12.60 
Ehyarogen......... ba ; ee 8.70 
Methane...... , Se per onre te 4.80 
Nitrogen (by difference)........ ee eed 62.40 


We may, I think, safely allow that from 
this lignite there is obtained 60,000 cu.ft. 
of gas, yielding 123 B.t.u. per cu.ft. In 
Bulletin No. 189, University of Texas, 
Drury McN. Phillips has given the re- 
sults of producer-gas practice covering 
the use of 233,920 Ib. of lignite, from 
which a yield of 66,740 kw.-hr. of 
energy, equivalent to 89,411 hp.-hr. was 
obtained. 

The composition of the lignite used 
was as follows: 


Prozimate 
MC . 10.80 
Volatile combustion matter. . 42.76 
Fixed carbon.... Se , 40 38 
Ash.. _ a Raw 6.06 
100.00 
Ultimate 
Moisture. . 10.80 
Carbon.. 49 63 
Hydrogen. 2.86 
Oxygen.. 28 08 
Nitrogen... 1.94 
Adee... 6.06 
Sulphur... 0.63 


100.00 


9756 


B.t.u. per pound.. 


If we take the entire period covered by 
the operations under consideration we 
find that the pounds of lignite per horse- 
power-hour varied from 1 to 3.2, the gen 
eral average being 2.2. During this pe. 
riod of 48 hours the heat units in the gas 
varied from 103.3 to 139.9 per cu.ft., the 
general average being 123.4. The com. 
position of the gas also varied, as fol 
lows: 


From To Average 
Carbonic acid....... 8.2 1.8 10 30 
Ethbylene.. dy 0.1 ya 0 40 
Qaggen......... wanean 0.2 1.8 0 50 
Carbon monoxide.......... 8.2 17.6 12.60 
Hydrogen 3.6 12.8 8 70 
Methane. ro. 0.¢ 7.6 4.80 
Nitrogen. rane 57.6 65.6 62.70 


OPERATING COMPANIES AND BYPRODUCTS 


The cost of the lignite delivered, was 
$1.62 a ton and the raw fuel cost of 89.- 
411 horsepower-hours was 2.11 mills per 
hour. At this plant there were 3300 en- 
gine-horsepowers operated entirely on 
producer gas made from lignite. At an 
adjoining plant 4400 engine-horsepowers 
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are being installed for operation with 
the same kind of gas. In Texas the fol- 
lowing companies have installed pro- 
ducer-gas plants: Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; Elbert Harvey 
(Industrial Gas Co.); Herrick, Irvin, 
Power & Mining Machinery Co. (Loomis- 
Pettibone); Smith; Westinghouse & 
Wood. The following gas engines have 
been used: Alberger; Allis-Chalmers; 
Bethlehem Steel Co.; Buckeye; Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.; Foos; Muenze!; 
Nash; Rathbun-Jones; Snow; Weber and 
Westinghouse. The Bessemer Gas En- 
gine has not been used on lignite pro- 
ducer gas but is used on natural gas. 

There has been no attempt made in this 
state to utilize the byproducts from lig- 
nite such as tar and ammoniacal liquor, 
except that a little of the tar is used for 
“dipping” telephone poles, arms, etc. 
Perhaps the time has not come for this 
industry, but as the population increases 
there may be opportunity for the estab- 
lishment of central stations sufficiently 
large to make the recovery of byproducts 
profitable. Other uses to which lignit2 
producer gas may be put is in lime kilns, 
brick plants, etc. Some white-lime plants 
have already tried this, but for some rea- 
son or other the results were not sat- 
isfactory. 


PRODUCER GAS FOR SMELTING 


There has recently been considerable 
interest shown in the development of the 
iron ores of east Texas. These ores are 
limonites, the so called brown ores, and 
contain from 10 to 12 per cent. of com- 
bined water. This water is not removed 
under a dull-red heat and it is suggested 
that lignite producer gas could be profit- 
ably used in calcining these, together with 
certain carbonate ores found in associa- 
tion with them. The unit of iron in these 
ores is worth 8c., a 50 per cent. ore be- 
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ing worth $4 a ton at Philadelphia. Such 
an ore would carry 55 per cent. of iron if 
deprived of its combined water and 
would be worth $4.40 instead of $4. 
Should these ores also contain ordinary 
moisture (if they are washed they con- 
tain from 5 to 10 per cent.) this would 
also be removed by calcining. Further- 
more, the reducibility of these ores is 
greatly increased by calcining. They be- 
come more porous and require notably 
less coke in the blast furnace. 

The iron-ore districts of east Texas are 
also the lignite districts and it would be 
possible to deliver good lignite at ore 
mines for $1.25 a ton, or even less. The 
ores could be calcined and shipped to 
coast points or used locally, without car- 
rying either ordinary or combined water 
and at the same time be greatly im- 
proved for blast-furnace use. If the or- 
dinary and combined water should be 12 
per cent. of the ore and a train of 16 cars 
be hauled two of these cars would be 
water, 








A Large Mine Hoist 


One of the most powerful winding en- 
gines ever built is now in course of con- 
struction at the works of the Sandycroft 
Foundry Co., Ltd., near Chester, Eng- 
land. This is being built in duplicate and 
both exactly alike as regards size and 
design; they are to be used to wind from 
the same vertical shaft, which has a depth 
of 3700 ft. The speed of winding will 
be 3000 ft. per minute, with superheated 
steam at 120 lb. pressure per square inch 
and an unbalanced load of 12.5 tons. 

The engine is of uptodate design, the 
valve gear being of the improved corliss 
type and placed on the outer sides. The 
valve spindles have spherical metallic 
packing and the end pressure of the 
valves is balanced by springs, the cccen- 
tric shafts for operating the valve gear 
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being connected to the crank point by 
drag links. The cylinders, which are 
42x84 in., have separate liners and are 
steam jacketed, each body being cast 
separately from the two end pieces which 
carry the valve chambers. The pistons 
are fitted with metallic packing rings, the 
outward pressure of which is adjustable; 
the piston rods are 8 in. in diameter. 

The crossheads are of steel with cast- 
iron adjustable slippers, a special fea- 
ture of the machine being the method of 
attaching the piston rods to the cross- 
heads. Each rod passes through a steel 
plate, heavy nuts on either side of the 
plate securing it in position. The plate 
is bolted to the crosshead by four bolts, 
thus retaining the advantage of being 
able to easily adjust the distance be- 
tween the centers of the piston and the 
crosshead when connecting or discon- 
necting the piston rod and crosshead. 

The guides are of circular form, 4i in. 
in diameter, while the beds are of mas- 
sive design, being of the “mammoth” 
type. The drum-shaft bearings, which 
were cast with the beds, have the steps 
lined with a special white metal and are 
21 in. in diameter and 33 in. long. 

A special feature in the design of the 
crank disks is that they are made in two 
pieces—each disk being 9 ft. 2 in. in 
diameter, the center hub being separate 
and having a flange cast on one end of it; 
the disk itself has been bored to fit the 
hub to which it is keyed. It is also 
bolted to the flange, thus making it very 
secure and giving the advantage of re- 
ducing the weight and overall dimensions 
of the drum-shaft for export. Brakes 
are provided for the disks which are 
operated by a hand wheel, screw and 
foot. 

The drum-shaft which is 25 in. in 
diameter has an overall length of 27 ft. 
The drum itself is of a combined cylin- 
drical and conical type, of cast iron, 
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srooved for 134-in. rope, the cylindrical 
oart being 20 ft. diameter and 8 ft. 9 in. 
wide. There are two small internal 
drums, fitted inside the main drum, for 
carrying spare rope, which can be payed 
out as required. 

Two main brakes of the suspended 
curved post type are provided, power 
being applied to both ends of the posts. 
They are operated by a steam brake en- 
gine, the brakes being put on by means 
of a weight and held off by steam; steam 
can also be put on the top side of the 
brake-engine piston, if extra pressure on 
the brakes is required. The brakes are 
adjusted automatically as the brake 
blocks wear down. The engine is re- 
versed by means of a steam reversing 
gear, having an oil locking and con- 
trolling cylinder. The main steam valve 
is 18'4 in. in diameter, of the single- 
beat type, the valve being balanced by a 
steam piston which makes it very easy to 
operate. 

The engine has been fitted with 
“Gott’s” controlling gear for preventing 
overspeed, overwinding and starting in 
the wrong direction. In case of over- 
speed in any part of the wind the gear 
automatically shuts off steam and ap- 
plies the brakes. It also operates in the 
same way if on nearing the surface the 
driver has not reduced speed sufficiently 
to land the cage safely, or if the driver 
starts his wind in the wrong direction, 
ie., if he is taking the cage into the 
headgear instead of into the shaft. The 
total weight of the engine is 250 tons. 








Kelvin Memorial 


A memorial to the late Sir William 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) is being planned, 
and a large general committee has been 
formed consisting of four or five mem- 
bers from each of 19 of the leading engi- 
neering societies in Great Britain, United 
States, Canada, South Africa and South 
Australia. Sir William Cawthorne Un- 
win, L. L. D., is chairman of the general 
committee, and Sir William H. White, 
K. C. B., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

An appeal has been sent out, signed by 
W. E. Garforth, president, The Institu- 
tion of Mining Engineers, and L. T. 
O’Shea, honorary secretary, asking for 
Contributions to the fund it is desired to 
raise. The proposal is to erect 2 me- 
morial window in Westminister Abbey, as 
@ suitable tribute of respect to this dis- 
tinguished engineer who stinds today as 


the foremost man in the scientific 
world. 

'° appeal states that contributions to 
the ‘und should be sent either to Dr. p 
“s Tudsbery, honorary treasurer, 12 

arr: 


outh Street, Westminister, S. W.; 
or Messrs. Coutts & Co., Bankers, 440 
Str W. C., treasurers to the fund. 
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Work of Coal Cutting 
Machines 


Mine and Quarry gives the following 
account of the work of the Sullivan con- 
tinuous cutter illustrated on the front 
cover of July 27 issue of CoAL Ace, The 
author of the paper is G. W. Thomas. 

The experiment was conducted between 
Dec. 13, 1911, and Jan. 13, 1912, in mine 
No. 2 of the Lumaghi Coal Company at 
Collinsville, Madison County, IIl., upon a 
Sullivan continuous cutter. 

The test was to determine the cutting 
capacity and power consumption of the 
machine, aS shown by measurements, 
time observations, and readings from a 
recording wattmeter. 


DESCRIPTION OF MACHINE 


The continuous cutter is mounted on a 
starting frame or pan, on which the ma- 
chine travels in making its rib or sump- 
ing cut and which is detached when the 
cut across the face is begun. The ma- 
chine is moved in all its operations in the 
working. place on a continuous chain, 
which is engaged by drive sprockets, 
operated through feed gearing. The gear- 
ing is protected by a friction clutch, which 
is so loaded as to slip when the machine 
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territory described enabled the loaders to 
keep enough room cleaned up so that a 
full day’s cutting was ready for the ma- 
chine every other day. 

The readings and measurements were 
made by two observers, who checked 
each other’s work and who made affidavit 
at the conclusion of the test as to the 
fairness of its conditions and the accuracy 
of the results contained in their reports. 


TAKING THE READINGS 


The observations taken in each work- 
ing place included the time, at the begin- 
ning and end of each part of the opera- 
tion; the power consumed, shown on a 
recording wattmeter of standard make; 
the average voltage, shown by a voltmeter 
in the room; the width of the room or 
break through and the depth of the under- 
cut. After each room was completed, 
the wattmeter was reset at zero. 

No readings were taken while the ma- 
chine was moving on its truck, as the 
test had to do only with actual mining, 
and, since the length of the moves varied, 
observations began in each room with the 
unloading of the machine from its truck 
and ended “when it was reloaded and 








SUMMARY OF READINGS 



































Average Fim oe Total | w A 
No. of yerage | Square utting c ts. per verage 
Date Places | Face Depth, Feet Time Watt | Sq. Ft. | Voltage 
| | Ft. In Inches Hrs. Min.| Hours | 
Dec. 13, 1911......... 6 / 168 10 70.0 984.3 6 17 43,475 44.1 | 191 
Dec. 16, 1911......... 6 | 186 8 72.1 1,121.5 6 26 48,575 43.3 193 
Dec. 19, 1911.........| 5 145 7-23. 872.2 5 16 35,600 40.8 191 
Jan. 4, 1912. .........| 5 | 149 & } a 910.1 6 22 38,800 42.6 194 
Fam. &, IGE... 206 es | 5 | 168 9 | 72.8 1,023.7 5 42 45,600 44.5 185 
dan. &, 1992... 5... .] 5 181 11 =| 70.2 1,064.2 6 52 51,900 48.7 193 
32.1000 9 | 71.7 191.1 


3) 





| 5,976.0 


| 36 45 | 263,950) 44.0 
| 








encounters obstructions in the coal. A 
shunt-wound motor of 30 hp. is emploved. 

Number 2 Lumaghi Mine works the 
No. 6 seam, which is eight feet high and 
practically level, although rolls or horse- 
backs occur in some localities, The coal 
varies in hardness in different parts of the 
mine, but is free from sulphur or other 
impurities. There is a good slate roof, so 
that close timbering is not required, and 
mining is done in the coal, as close as 
possible to the fire-clay bottom. The 
mine was formerly worked on the double 
entry plan, but the panel system is now 
preferred. 

Two areas were assigned for the test, 
in one of which the coal was rated as 
“hard,” in the other as “soft,” and a ter- 
ritory of 24 rooms in each was set aside. 
The work was done in these rooms and in 
crosscuts between the rooms. The places 
ranged from 18 to 45 ft. in*width, and 
averaged 31 ft. The Sullivan machine 
first cut in the “hard” territory, working 
three alternate days, single shift. The 
same procedure was followed in the 
“soft” territory so that the test covered 
six shifts. Cutting in this way over the 





ready to move to the next place. The 
following is a sample set of readings: 
NO. 2 EAST STUB ENTRY OFF NO. 9 SOUTH 


Operation Time Watt Hrs. 
WRONG So wxcsa ce cacewad cares 2.00 0 
WintUGte aca cke ican twowdesaes 2.06 150 
SIMMER sc oct a ana Ko Wala eeeles 2.06 150 
DINMUIMNOME S\ cuncacgcceheacoewes 2.11 600 
@uttin ig6s 6 ok ik cs ccc Kecews 2.15 600 
IIMRONNN ec Suc dc cvediaaddew we 2.35 4300 
BQN ae sacked ceneccenewaces 2.50 4500 


MEASUREMENTS AND READINGS 
UGTEMEE COMME aio Nareeaddes wees. oe 


PVCINGG CONE CU a6 acc es racmuncecadaes weds 7 
WWIORG II Cl ROOM 5 5's. salac:aiuiawdb shave say e's .24 feet 
NUGRES GNM Meee ccc cnscedicliaewaswoceces: 30.8 


“Unloading” includes moving the ma- 
chine into place against the right rib. 

The machine had 24 loaders assigned 
to it, and kept sufficient cutting ahead to 
provide continuous work for all. 


Days.. Sea pyc ea eae earned 6 
BAGUNS CUNNING. 5.6. 55 Ss os oc oes. 36.45 
Places cut...... ae ee eee ae een BY 
Feet cut...... Me eed Res Cora Oh 1000.75 
Average depth,inches................... hue 
Watdkagertt Guts. |... >. - concen. 5.976 
Total tons mined................. 1.770 .66 
Total watt-hours...................... 263.950 
Average voltage.............. 191.1 
BC. 6f face per lif..... <<. .<6.+.-5.. 27.2 
Ft. of face per day............... 166.79 
Mer GO MEN Ns, 5 vce cc cece ce ss 162.6 
O28 Co 0 |: | nas 962.7 
o_o. Sates 295.11 
Watt-hrs. per sq. ft... .......... 44.0 
Watt-hrs. per ton.................. 147.37 
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Coal in British Columbia 
in 1911 


The “Annual Report of the Minister of 
Mines” for British Columbia for 1911 
was issued early in July, from which the 
following information relating to coal- 
mining has been extracted: 

The report of the Board of Examiners 
for coal mine officials shows that at the 
examinations held in the spring and 
autumn of 1911, 17 candidates passed for 
first-class, 17 for second-class, and 67 
for third-class certificates. 

The quantity of coal mined in 1911 was 
2,297,718 tons (of 2240 lb.), gross, that 
is including the quantity made into coke, 
as compared with 3,139,235 tons in 1910 
—a decrease of 841,517 tons. This de- 
crease was due entirely to labor diffi- 
culties in the Crow’s Nest*® coal field, 
these having caused a cessation of pro- 
duction over a period of about eight 
months at nearly al! the district colleries. 
The actual decrease in this field was 
923,062 tons of coal, but an increase of 
81,545 tons in the coast district reduced 
the net shortage to the quantity first 
above shown. The net output of coal in 
the two years was 2,193,062 tons in 1911 
and 2,800,046 tons in 1910. The coke 
figures for the same years were 66,005 


long tons in 1911 and 218,029 tons in 
1910. The net decrease in 1911 as com- 
pared with 1910 was, therefore, 606,984 
tons of coal and 152,024 tons of coke. 

The gross production in tons of 2240 
Ibs.. of the several collieries was: 


Vancouver Island 
Canadian Colliers(Dun- 
smuir) Ltd 
Western Fuel Co....... 575,177 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, 
2 en ete ae ee ea 208,116 
Vancouver-Nanaimo 








Coal Mining Co., Ltd. 72,918 1,625,122 
Nicola Valley 
Nicola Valley Coal & 
Coke Co. iitd.......... 193,290 
Inland Coal & Coke Co. 10,883 
Diamond Vale Collieries 4,970 207,143 
Similkameen 
Princeton Coal & Land 
SOME oo ancl hive ese eee 23,396 
Crow’s Nest, East Kootenay 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
oe ee are ene ee 320,940 
Hosmer Mines, Ltd.... 39,399 
Corbin Coal & Coke Co. 81,718 442,057 
Total Production, gross......2,297,718 


Of this the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. 
made 84,991 tons into 54,160 tons of 
coke, and the Hosmer mines, Ltd., 19,- 
665 tons into 11,845 tons of coke. There 
was not any coal made into coke in 1911 
at the ovens of the Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Ltd., at Union Bay, Vancou- 


The total sales of coal by the province 
during 1911 amounted to 1,986,475 tons 
(2240 Ib), of which 1,373,779 tons or 
about 69 per cent. was sold for use in 
Canada and 612,698 tons, or 31 per cent. 
was exported—573,888 tons to the United 
States and 38,808 tons to other countries, 
The sales of coke totaled 73,454 tons 
(including 7449 tons taken from stock) 
—72,187 tons for use in Canada, and 
1267 tons exported to the United States. 

Employment was given to a total of 
6873, this number including 230 boys 
among the 6146 whites, and the follow- 
ing other classes of labor: Japanese 184, 
Chinese 530, Indians 13, total, 727. There 
were employed underground 4818 white 
men, 149 white boys, 171 Japanese, 71 
Chinese and 3 Indians. This shows that 
of the total of 5212 employed under- 
ground, 4967 were whites and only 245 
of other races. White labor only was 
employed at collieries on the mainland. 

The statistical tables show that of about 
34,000,000 long tons of coal (net) pro- 
duced in the province during 36 years, 
1876-1911, fully one-half was the pro- 
duction of the last ten years—6,721,000 
tons during five years, 1902-1906, and 
10,477,000 tons during five years, 1907- 
1911. The aggregate production of coke 
was 2,317,000 long tons, 








Byproduct 


In the issue of August 3, the address 
by W. E. Hartman of the Koppers Com- 
pany to the Engineers’ Society of Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania was abstracted and a 
brief report was made giving the salient 
points of the correspondence presented 
as discussion at the meeting. The read- 
ing of these letters was followed by the 
following remarks made orally by the 
persons mentioned. 

Dr. F. Schniewind said: 

The officials of the Cambria Steel 
Company of about fifteen years ago— 
Powell Stackhouse, C. S. Price, and 
Joseph Morgan are to be credited with 
initiative and progressive foresight. They 
clearly foresaw the future of the bypro- 
duct oven and exhibited their faith by 
building the Johnstown plant. 


BETTER BLAST FURNACE USE OF By- 
PRODUCT COKE 


Mr. Hartman suggests that the quality 
of coke from byproduct coke ovens 


erected in this country was not altogether 


ver Island. 


A test showed the superiority 
of byproduct coke over that from 
beehive ovens in smelting iron 
ore. If coking is too much has- 
tened there is a great waste of 
byproducts. Byproduct oven gas 
will give 640 B.t.u. per cu.ft. 
After a mechanical test involving 
a high fall, revolving in a tumbler 
and severe compression, only 66 
per cent. of the beehive coke was 
still fitted for furnace use but 76 
per cent. of the byproduct coke 
could be thus used. High vola- 
tile coal gives large cells with 
weak walls. 


























satisfactory. This is misleading, because 
at the time byproduct coke ovens were 
first introduced into this country there 
existed prejudices in regard to the 
quality of coke on the part of the blast- 
furnace men. 


e Ovens 


The ideas of blast-furnace superin- 
tendents in regard to the quality of 
coke required have undergone material 
changes. I wonder what a blast-furnace 
man would have said in the year 1895 
when the first byproduct coke-oven plant 
for blast-furnace use was built at the 
Cambria Steel Company’s works if the 
suggestion had been made to him that he 
should use only broken coke of egg size 
He would never have allowed this 
material to be charged into his furnace. 


WuyY THE COKE Is CRUSHED 


It is, however, a well-known fact thai 
coke from the ovens described by Mr 
Hartman breaks up in unduly smal 
sizes, for which the heating conditions 
of these ovens are responsible. It ‘vas 
therefore necessary to screen and siz¢ 
this coke. This necessity, accordins ‘ 
the author becomes at once a vi ue 

I want to be understood that I do 10 
wish to decide here the question whc J¢f 


PBbaPeis os 





mh —_ ee ay... oe -_~ 





si dhatesioa Dag 
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large or small coke is best for a blast 


furnace; 
must decide for himself. 


matter the furnaceman 
I only desire 


that 


to point out that in these ovens the per- 
centaze of coke of small size is larger 
than in other types of ovens and that all 
types can prepare coke of uniform size. 

It was proved long ago that the coal 
containing a high percentage of volatile 
matter which made an excellent coke in 
American beehive ovens would not pro- 
duce a coke in a byproduct battery which 


would 
the 


average 
superintendent. 


meet the specifications given by 
American _ blast-furnace 
In order to prove 


whether the objections against the by- 
product coke were well founded about 
3000 tons of coal were coked in United- 
Otto byproduct coke ovens in the year 
1898 and were tested in a blast furnace 


under 


and E. 


the supervision of John Fulton 
A. Uehling. The test proved that 


the furnaces used 100 Ib. less byproduct 
coke than beehive coke per ton of pig 
iron and that the capacity of the furnace 
materially increased. 


GREAT HEAT AND SHORT COKING TIME 


It would take us too far to discuss at 
present the various heating systems of 
coke ovens, but with very much simpler 


means 


other types of ovens obtain even 


a greater uniformity of heating than the 


type described by the author. 


This is 


confirmed by the results at plants in 


operation. 
actually 


If the short coking time were 
a standard of uniformity of 


heating I could point out that batteries 
have operated in 14 hours not for a day 
but for months. 

This naturally greatly increases the 
daily capacity of a plant; but that it will 
also decrease the cost per ton of coke to 
a minimum, Mr. Hartman will still have 


to prove. 


The destruction of byproducts 


is enormous when the temperature of the 


ovens 


is carried above a certain point, 


and therefore the craze for big capacities 
may not always be conducive to high- 
est economy. 


The 
about 


first silica material was used 
14 years ago in connection with 


the byproduct coke ovens installed by 


the 


Cambria 
town, Penn. 


Steel Co., at Johns- 
In our construction for the 


last ten years, the ovens proper have been 
exclusively built of silica brick. 


The 


size of 


when 
8 in. 
a coal 
7 ton 
comp 
take 
Li 
Mr 
Stee 
Volat 
gener 


in length were built. 


first movement for increasing the 


"ovens was made in the year 1902 


several plants with ovens 42 ft. 
These held 
charge of over 9 tons against 6 or 
‘efore that time. A number of 
‘es are now building ovens which 
'S-ton coal charge. 
VOLATILE Coats LoNnc USED 
“artman stated that, due to the 
“poration’s experience with low 
oal at Joliet, it has come to be 
believed that the best quality 


_blended with sulphate of ammonia. 
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of blast furnace coke could only be made 
by using a low volatile coal or mixture 
of coals. This experience was gained 
at the Cambria Steel Co.’s_ plant 
about 14 years before that time. The 
Johnstown coal is lower in volatile 
matter than the Pocahontas and has been 
used at Johnstown continuously. 

At that place one great additional 
trouble occurs, however; the coal is so 
full of impurities that it requires wash- 
ing and the charging of the wet coal 
naturally increases the repair expense 
of the ovens. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
market conditions for ammonia do not 
in all instances make the exclusive 
manufacture of sulphate of ammonia 
advisable. 

The market for byproducts resulting 
from the use of byproduct coke ovens 
has been rapidly developed within the 
past few years, particularly for tar pro- 
ducts. The use of tar for the generation 
of power will play an important part 
within the next decade. The enorm- 
ous demands made, which are annually 
increasing, for high class fertilizers point 
conclusively to the fact that the market 
for sulphate of ammonia will share in 
the upward tendency. 

The farmers are getting to appreciate 
more fully the great value of fertilizers 
In 
fact there need not be any fear that the 
demand for all the products—namely, 
tar, ammonia and gas—will be, under 
normal conditions quite equal to the 


supply. 
CoKE-OVEN GAS PLANTS 


Undoubtedly the most notable ex- 
ample of the use of byproduct coke- 
oven gas in the world is the plant the 
United Coke and Gas Co. installed at 
Camden. From this center, a district ex- 
tending more than 100 miles northerly 
through the State of New Jersey is 
covered by pipe line. The principal cities 
and towns served are Camden, Trenton, 
Princeton, New Brunswick, Plainfield, 
Perth Amboy and the _ intermediate 
districts. 

The gas is forced under high pressure 
throughout the entire distance by a com- 
pressor plant connected with the central 
plant at Camden. The average heat 
value of the gas throughout the entire 
district will not fall below 640 B.t.u. No 
extra enrichment is required for the gas, 
and it more than meets the demands of 
the usual requirements of state laws 
covering the heat value and candle- 
power of coal gas. 


CAN GUARANTEE SurRPLUS GAs TO 
GIvE 600 B.T.U. 


The most modern plant for the supply 
of gas to city service was erected by our 
company for 


the Citizens’ Gas Co.. 
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at Indianapolis, Ind., and has been in 
operation more than two and a half 
years. The gas replaces that from wells 
and the franchise requirements in con- 
nection with the distribution system re- 
quired the high heat value of 600 B.t.u. 

A careful investigation by the officials 
of the company led to the adoption of 
the byproduct coke ovens of the United- 
Otto system to meet these requirements. 
During the winter season just passed 
(1911-1912), the most severe winter for 
many years, the company was able to 
keep up its supply to its customers, and 
the heat value, except in one or two in- 
stances, did not fall below 653 B.t.u. 
The candle-power was constantly main- 
tained at more than the average require- 
ments. 


HIGH GRADE GAS FROM BYPRODUCT 
OVENS 

These particular instances will serve 
well to indicate the possibilities in con- 
nection with the utilization of byproduct 
coke-oven gas for lighting, heating and 
cooking purposes throughout large popu- 
lous districts. There can be no end to 
the demand for gas which can be 
supplied to industrial establishments in 
connection with industries where bypro- 
duct coke ovens are installed. 

The development of the gas business 
at Camden has required more than 
doubling the gas capacity of the original 
plant. This, however, has been ac- 
complished by the addition of only 50 
ovens aS compared with the original in- 
stallation of 100, which instantly gives 
an idea of the development of the pro- 
ductive capacity of single units although 
they are nominally of the same size as 
they were before, that is about 12 years 
ago. The plant of the Citizens’ Gas Co. 
at Indianapolis is being doubled at this 
time. 

OveNs Must BE TIGHT 

There are many features in connection 
with the byproduct coke ovens which 
might be greatly enlarged upon if time 


permitted. The subjects worthy of 
larger scope of presentation are the de- 
velopment and advantages of silica 


bricks and the special importance of the 
tightness of the ovens where the manu- 
facture of illuminating gas is involved. 
Incident to this feature is the necessity 
for the grinding of the bricks used in 
oven-wall construction. 

The Cambria Steel Co. has a coal with 
a low percentage of volatile matter. It 
swells freely and the need for strong 
oven walls was early manifested at this 
plant. About 12 years ago it was real- 
ized that reduced operating expense 
could be obtained by enlarging the ovens. 
This led to the installation of several 
United-Otto ovens about 43 ft. long with 
a charging capacity of about nine tons 
and a coking time of about 20 hours. 
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STRENGTH OF BYPRODUCT COKE 

R. T. Hapgood* observed as follows:— 

I might call attention to some tests I 
carried out several years ago, to de- 
termine the relative strength of beehive 
and byproduct coke when subjected to 
physical tests intended to duplicate as 
nearly as possible the handling of coke 
between the time it leaves the oven and 
its final deposition in the furnace. 

Coal from the Pittsburgh bed contain- 
ing about 33 per cent. volatile matter 
and 10 per cent. of ash, was coked in 
two beehive and two byproduct coke 
ovens. One ton of selected large pieces 
from each oven was used for each test. 
The coke was placed in a box, approxi- 
mately 4 ft. deep and having a drop 
bottom. This was elevated to a height 
of 10 ft. 

The drop bottom was then opened and 
the coke allowed to fall at once on an 
iron plate. This procedure was repeated 
seven times and the coke then screened 
to sizes from /% in. to 5 in, 


TUMBLING AND COMPRESSION TESTS 


After the different sizes had been 
weighed they were carefully mixed 
together and then tumbled in a barrel. 
The barrel was revolved on its long axis, 
but off center, in order to give the coke 
more of a tumbling effect. Six or eight 
shovelsful of coke were used at once 
and the barrel revolved eight times. 

The coke was then screened and, after 
weighing, carefully mixed, and subjected 
to the crushing test. This was done by 
filling an iron box 1 ft. on a side with 
coke, and then allowing a 7500 Ib. weight 
to rest upon the cover, which just fitted 
inside the box. 

After all the coke had been treated 
in this manner it was screened and the 
various sizes weighed. All coke remain- 
ing on the 1-in. screen or larger was 
considered furnace coke. From these 
four tests approximately 66 and 68 per 
cent. of furnace coke was obtained from 
the beehive product and 76 to 78 per 
cent. from the byproduct coke. 


CoAL WITH 34 PER CENT. VOLATILE 
MATTER 
F. A. Moore+: Pittsburgh coal with 
34 per cent. volatile matter will make a 
suitable blast furnace coke for a 500- 
ton furnace. 


W. E. Hartman remarked: My ex- 
perience backs that conclusion. But 
lately experiments indicate that high 


heats and short coking time are going to 
enlarge the possibilities of the byproduct 
ovens very decidedly. The Koppers con- 
cern expects within the next few weeks 
to make some experiments on Pittsburgh 
coal with short col:ing time. As far as I 
chemist, Gulick-Henderson Co. 


American ( ‘he & Gas Con- 
Camden ‘ 


*Chief 


*President, 
struction Co., 
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know, I would not say absolutely that 
Pittsburgh coal can be used to make 
coke for a 500-ton furnace. 


LARGE CELLS WiTH WEAK WALLS 


E. A. Moore remarked: A peculiarity 
of some of the Pittsburgh high volatile 
coal is that no matter what the heat 
treatment is, it does not produce a strong 
structure when treated by itself. It is 
much like the so-called Ronco coal, or 
some of the coal from Klondike; it will 
not produce a suitable structure under 
any method of heat treatment that we 
have discovered. 

It volatilizes so rapidly that it expands 
and makes such large cells with such 
weak walis that when it is put into the 
furnace the coke is so fragile it breaks 
down. This constitutes its chief manu- 
facturing defect aside from its high sul- 
phur content. As a result of the work 
recently performed at the Bethlehem 
plant we know that we can make coke 
structurally suitable for use in any 
furnace by mixing it with the right kind 
of coal. 

Every coal has to be tried to find out 
what heat treatment it will stand. In 
Indianapolis we did not get good results 
from Kentucky coal by itself. We pro- 
cured in West Virginia, coal containing 
34 per cent. of volatile matter but in 
using it we found immediately, we would 
have to change the heat conditions. 

In forty-eight hours from that time 
we produced coke having as excellent a 
structure as the Connellsville product. 
And from that day a large trade has 
been developed in strictly high grade 
foundry coke. At times the company 
has been 150 cars behind in their orders. 
It is especially suitable for the foundries 
making light iron castings requiring low 
sulphur. They guarantee the sulphur to 
be 0.6 and under, and moisture 34 to 1 
per cent. 


Effect of Parched Air 


It has often been observed on return 
airways, where the air is warm and dry, 
that the lamps do not burn so brightly 
and the workmen become dry and thirsty. 
Tabe explains this by saying that the 
parched air absorbs the moisture from 
the body, and unless they have ample 
drinking water, their blood becomes thick 
and hot, resulting in feverish, painful 
lassitude. The same warm air, before 
reaching the lamps, has been absorbing 
water in its journey, and is thus so heav- 
ily charged with watery vapor that its 
cxygen is diluted, which results in dull 
and sickly lights. 














Accidents from Explosions 

Accidents from the use of explosives 
originate from three causes: defective ex- 
plosives, defective detonators and ineffi- 
cient men. It is hardly fair, in the view 
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of H. E. Coll, expressed before the 
Mining Society of Nova Scotia, that “the 
miners should be asked to guard against 
the first two. Inefficient men need to be 
protected against themselves and to do 
this requires: (1) Rules governing the 
use of explosives, and the miners’ actions 
under certain conditions; (2) a discipline 
that knows no mercy; (3) a general sys. 
tem of coOperative education. No rules 
can be adequate from a safety standpoint 
that do not place in the hands of special 
persons the fixing of all shots and the 
supervision of everything connected there. 
with. Without this you cannot have dis. 
cipline in the use of explosives.” 








Materials for Filling Old 
Workings 


Frank P. McKibben, of Lehigh Uni. 
versity, has made an exhaustive test of 
the different materials used for filling 
old workings. The following table is 
a summary of his tests: 











| Load in Pounds 





|| 


Description | 
Total 


No.| of Test Per Sq.Ft a: 





1 Rectangular pil-! | 








| lar of mine rock.. 489,150 | 42,000/5. 260.29 
2 |Timber crib filled | 
| with mine rock. | 900,000 63,300/7 .08 0.30 
3 |Circular pillar of | 
mine rock ..... | 361,600 85,000 )4.51 0.31 
4 [Pile of broken! | 
sandstone, small | | 
PORIMORS coe sinter era} 581,000; 209,000)4.36.0.46 
5 |Pile_ of broken| 
sandstone, large| 
| and small sizes . | 417,000 150,000/4.61 0 41 
6 |Pile of riversand.| 600,000!  216,000'5.00 0.63 
7 |Pile of small bro-| | | 
| ken sandstone | | 
and sand........ | 800,000) 288,000/4.69 0.45 
8 |Wet culm in cy-| | 
Lo ee 200,000; 886,000/2.73 0.30) 
9 |Broken sandstone} | 
in cylinder.. | 300, 000) 1,330,000 3. 660.35 
10 Broken sandstone. 
| 


| and sand in cy-| 
| linder 
11 anes in eylin-| 


I. 
| | 
300, 000) 1,330,000 2.420.238 


| | 
300,000! 1,330,00015.33 (0.51 
| 


12 |Wet culm in oye| 


Ln Cae aes 300,000} 1,330,000/3 .00 0.33 
13 River sand in cy- | 
CY Ser | 300,000) 1,330,000 3.35 0 32 


14 Pillar of mine gob! 600,000 2.43 








The. Amount of Gas Con- 
tained in Disintegrated 
Coal 
In order to obtain some data regarding 
the amount of gas that might be contained 
in disintegrated coal, an experiment was 
made by filling a receptacle having a ¢a- 
pacity of 2% cu.ft. with a mixture of 
duff and pea. The box was rammed full 
of this small coal and water added un- 
til it was standing level with the top 
of the box, the total amount being six 
gallons. From this experiment it was 
roughly seen that for every cubic foot of 
disintegrated coal there might be ‘early 
half a cubic foot of gas at atmosoheric 
pressure. It now becomes a quest '0n of 
pressure as to how many cubic :-et of 
gas can be obtained in “pockets” ‘pro 

duce outbursts. 
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Who’s Who—in Coal Mining 


Devoted to Brief Sketches of Prominent Men, Their Work and Ideas 














In that great state of Alabama where 
Nature outdid herself by placing coal on 
one side of a valley, iron ore on the other 
side, and then left plenty of available 
ground for man to locate his ovens and 
furnaces between these deposits of two 
great basic minerals, many big men have 
been called to wrestle with the complex 
problems which have necessarily accom- 
panied the vast developments that have 
occurred. 

ln the coal-mining fieid of this premier 
Southern state, if we judge by ability and 
broad experience, no individual has 
carved for himself a better name or a 
more enviable reputation than Erskine 
Ramsay, vice-president of the Pratt Con- 
solidated Coal Co. Mr. Ramsay was born 
in 1864 at Six Mile Ferry, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh, Penn. His parents moved to 
Shafton in 1865, and it was in the public 
schools of this latter town and Irwin, 
Penn., that he received his early educa- 
tion. 

Young Ramsay’s father was a great be- 
liever in keeping the boys at work when 
there was no school, and from the time 
when Erskine was quite small the elder 
Ramsay would take the youngster with 
him when surveying in the mines; as a 
resuit of this early training “E. R.” ac- 
quired a taste for mine work long be- 
fore he had shed his short trousers. 

He was 13 or 14 years old when his 
father decided he would start the boy 
in the store business, and as a result 
of this resolve young Erskine found him- 
self in charge of a mercantile establish- 
ment in a store of his own, built on a 
lot owned by his father. About the time 
this commercial enterprise was started, a 
number of the Shafton Coal Co.’s em- 
Ployees induced the elder Ramsay, who 
was superintendent, to make his store a 
cooperative affair, and as a consequence, 
the Shafton Coéperative Society was 
formed. 

The capital stock of the company was 
divitsd into $10 shares and was dis- 
tributed among the workmen. The enter- 
Prise was carried on for about two years, 
and when any of the employees left the 


Company, they usually sold their stock 
to Mr. Ramsay’s father. The outcome 
Was that when the society’s affairs were 
Wound up, so that young Erskine might 
80 t. <chool, each $10 share was found 
to b< vorth $22.50, and, in addition, the 
Stockh ders froin the very beginning had 
Tece their supplies at cost, plus 4 
Per ‘t., which was to pay freight 
charg - and cover the actual expenses 
of d business. 


ERSKINE RAMSAY 


During the last public school days of 
young Ramsay at Shafton, Penn., he was 
called every morning at 5 o’clock to work 
in a machine shop, and only stopped in 
time to get breakfast before going to 
school. In this way he earned from S25 
to S30 a month. During one of the terms 
of the Shafton school, he held the job 
of janitor for his room at S2 per month. 

Beginning in September, 1880, and con- 
tinuing until March, 1881, Mr. Ramsay 
attended his last public school, at Irwin, 
Penn. Following this, he clerked in the 
Carnagie Bros. office of the Monastery 
Works, where his father was in charge. 
After about six months engaged in this 
clerical work, he was made assistant 
machinist, and a little later master me- 
chanic for the Monastery Works, having 
charge of all machinery in and about 
the mines. 

In 1882, Mr. Ramsay entered St. Vin- 
cent’s College, near Beatty Station, West- 
moreland County, Penn. He graduated 
from this institution in June, 1883, at the 
head of his class, thereby winning the 
college gold medal. In addition to the 
regular work, he took a technical course, 
including surveying, chemistry and 
physics. 

Immediately thereafter, when he was 
not quite 19 years old, he succeeded his 
father as superintendent of the Frick 
company’s Monastery mine and coke 
works; the elder Ramsay having been 


made superintendent of mines of all the 


Frick company’s operations. In_ his 








work as mine superintendent, young 
Ramsay paid close attention to the de- 
tails of his job, watching the ovens close- 
ly to see that they were charged with 
every pound of coal they would take. As 
a result of this close attention, the ovens 
under his supervision produced one 
month an average of 4.6 tons per oven 
drawn. When these figures were gone 
over at the city office, in Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Frick saia there was some mistake and 
jssued orders that the report be checked 
up. It was found to be correct, and the 
next month the output was run up to 4.17 
tons. Never before had any Frick ovens 
produced as much as 4 tons of coke, and, 
as a result, Mr. Frick was highly pleased. 

While superintendent of this plant of 
208 ovens, Erskine Ramsay did all the 
necessary surveying and map work for 
his mine at night, after the day’s work 
was completed. He was the youngest 
superintendent in the coke region, and 
probably holds that honor up to the pres- 
ent time. 

In the early part of 1885, Mr. Frick 
suggested to the elder Ramsay, that his 
son Erskine be placed in charge of the 
Morewood Coke Co., Ltd. The young man 
himself was not in favor of the change, 
as Morewood was one of the largest prop- 
ositions in the coke region, and he was 
not anxious to take on such further re- 
sponsibility. However, the order was 
given, and, on Feb. 4, 1885, he became 
superintendent of the Morewood com- 
pany, reporting direct to Mr. Frick, who 
was president and owned part of the cap- 
ital stock, the remainder being controlled 
by some of the Illinois Steel Co. people. 
Later, Emmett A. Upstill resigned as sup- 
erintendent of the South West Coal Co., 
with ovens at Tarr and Stonerville, and 
“E, R.” was put in charge of these prop- 
erties in addition to his position as sup- 
erintendent of the Morewood company. 
A little later, the Red Top Works, near 
Tarr, were purchased from S. Dillinger & 
Sons, and these plants were also included 
under young Ramsay’s charge. 

A short time after this the three com- 
panies were consolidated under the name 
of the South West Coal & Coke Co., 
with Mr. Ramsay in general charge. This 
consolidation was at that time the third 
largest company in the region. He was 
succeeded in the management of the 
South West Co. by his uncle, Morris 
Ramsay, Oct., 1886, when “E. R.” was 
promoted to be assistant engineer for the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. In his new posi- 
tion he was put in charge, along with 
other duties, of the construction of the 
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new “Standard” works at Mt. Pleasant, 
Penn., which, at that time, was the model 
plant of the country. 


Is MADE SUPERINTENDENT WITH T. C. I. 
AND R.R. Co. 


In Feb., 1887, T. T. Hillman, vice- 
president of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., wrote J. K.Taggart, mana- 
ger of the Connellsville Coke & Iron 
Co. (Leisenring interests), Connellsville, 
Penn., asking him to suggest a man for 
the position of superintendent and engi- 
neer of the Pratt Mines Division, T. C. 
I. & R.R. Co. Mr. Taggart recommended 
Erskine Ramsay for the place, and after 
the latter had spent one week in Alabama 
looking over the Pratt mines he returned 
to Pennsylvania, and on giving the matter 
due consideration, decided to accept 
the position with the Tennessee people. 

When he took charge of the Pratt 
mines, “E. R.” found that many of the 
methods used in that field were not up 
to date. For instance, there were no 
maps of the mines, which resulted in the 
workings not being driven with syste- 
matic regularity. His attention, there- 
fore, was devoted to inaugurating an 
efficient system of mine development and 
definite plans for drawing pillars. The 
general condition of the plants were 
brought up to the standard by the intro- 
duction of many improvements. Shaking 
screens were introduced, and much of 
the output was put on the market as 
lump. The slack was washed and a coke 
produced: far superior to the old article. 

The first coal washer was erected at 
shaft No. 1 in 1892, and was of the regu- 
iar Robinson type, with a capacity of 400 
tons in 10 hours. This washer was an 
English type, brought to this country by 
Col. Shook, vice-president of the T. C. I. 
& R.R. Co., and Capt. Chamberlain, of 
Chattanooga. The second plant at Pratt 
was built at Slope No. 2 with a capacity 
of 600 tons in 10 hours. In its erec- 
tion Mr. Ramsay introduced a number of 
improvements and additions, on which he 
took out patents. This improved washer 
came to be known as the Ramsay-Robin- 
son and proved quite a success. It may 
be said in this connection that the regu- 
lar production of a superior grade of 
basic pig iron was largely due to the 
successful washing of the Pratt coal. 

During the i5 years Mr. Ramsay was 
with the T. C. I. people he made a great 
many changes at its various plants. The 
more important improvements were the 
split system of ventilation, the introduc- 
tion of shaking screens, the installation 
of boiler plants at coke ovens for raising 
steam from waste heat, and the introduc- 
tion of inside boilers. for furnishing steam 
to pumps and engines, thereby creating 
ventilation of the furnace order. 

In 1894, when J. H. Paddock, chief 
engineer of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
was killed in a riot at the Davidson 


Coke Works, near Connellsville, Thomas 
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Lynch, the general manager of the Frick 
company, at the suggestion of Mr. Frick 
himself, offered “E. R.” the position. 
Notwithstanding this flattering offer, 
which would have made Mr. Ramsay 
chief engineer of the greatest corporation 
of its kind in the world, he decided to 
remain with the Tennessee company. 
During this time his father was the gen- 
eral superintendent of mines and con- 
sulting engineer of the entire Carnegie- 
Frick interests. 

In November, 1894, President Baxter 
of the T. C. I. company appointed Erskine 
Ramsay chief engineer and assistant gen- 
eral manager of all that company’s inter- 
ests. In February, 1896, while attending 
the annual meeting of the Amer. Inst. of 
Min. Engineers, of which society Mr. 
Ramsay is a member, he was approached 
by the Whitney people (Dominion Co.) 
of Cape Breton, which concern offered 
him the position of manager of their 
property, to take the place of Capt. Mac- 
Keen, who had been elected to the Cana- 
dian Parliament. The Dominion com- 
pany made this offer to Mr. Ramsay be- 
cause he had been suggested to them by 
H. C. Frick. The first offer made him 
had a salary of $6500 attached; this fig- 
ure was finally raised to $12,500 with a 
certain stock privilege, which altogether 
made a very attractive offer. “E.-R.” 
finally decided to remain in Birmingham. 
Mr. Ramsay considers this offer, how- 
ever, one of the most flattering he ever 
received. 


DECLINED A $12,000 OFFER 


In 1898 he was offered the manage- 
ment of the coal mines owned by Senator 
H. G. Davis in West Virginia. In 1901 
President Lynch, of the Frick Co., again 
offered him a position with that com- 
pany. Both these flattering propositions 
were declined on account of the long 
length of time “E. R.” had spent in the 
Alabama field, and because his invest- 
ments and other interests were almost en- 
tirely located in that district. 

Erskine Ramsay is interested in many 
different business enterprises in the 
Birmingham district, and no one in this 
Southern field has a better rating, or a 
broader acquaintance among business 
men of the South. With his name attached 
to a business proposition, success is prac- 
tically assured. 

In addition, he has erected and is the 
owner, of a great many tenements and 
business houses in Birmingham, Pratt 
City, Wylam and outlying districts. With 
the codperation of G. B. McCormack, in 
1899, he organized the Bank of Ensley, 
which under his direction has become one 
of the strongest financial institutions of 
Alabama. 

In 1901, after 15 years continuous ser- 
vice with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
R.R. Co., Mr. Ramsay severed his con- 
nection with the latter concern and be- 
came vice-president and chief engineer of 
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the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., \ ich 
position he still retains. The Pratt com. 
pany operates about 20 mines and has 
an annual production of 2,500,000 tons. 
One of the most notable things about 
the Pratt company is the bonus system, 
whereby all employees receive yearly | 
per cent. on their total annual gross earn- 
ings for each year they have worked for 
the company, until it reaches 10 per cent., 
which is the maximum. The wages paid, 
in addition to the bonus, are the same as 
the highest wages paid in the district. 

Mr. Ramsay has been honored many 
times by his own Commonwealth, in hay- 
ing served on various mining commis- 
sions and different committees appointed 
for the purpose of revising mine laws, 
He was one of the party of engineers ap- 
pointed by the Bureau of Mines to in- 
vestigate and report on coal-mining con- 
ditions in European collieries. 








Simple Method of Emptying 
a Sump 


For emptying a sump of a small 
amount of water, a wooden barrel, 314 
ft. in diameter and 41% ft. deep, con- 
structed of ™%-in. plank, stoutly bound 
with four iron hoops, gives good results. 
The barrel should be self-filling, a small 
valve in the bottom, opening upward un- 
der the pressure of the water and al- 
lowing it to flow into the interior. Such 
a barrel has a capacity of about 25 
gal. The number of hoists per hour, of 
course, depends upon the amount of 
water to be disposed of. 








Spedding’s steel mill was _ invented 
about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He had noticed that the ignition 
point of firedamp was relatively high, 
and concluded that the sparks from the 
steel mill would always be at a lower 
temperature than the flame of a candle. 
By his mill he hoped to secure immun- 
ity from explosion, but there were many 
reasons why it should be a failure, and 
Spedding lost his life in an explosion. 








The new Dracger half-hour self-rescue 
apparatus is of the mouth breathing type 
and is constructed on the same principle 
as the larger machines, but with much 
smaller cylinders and cartridges. It 
weighs only 13 Ib., is 1414 in. by 13 in. 
by 414 in. It is all connected up and can 


‘be carried easily over the shoulder. The 


mouthpiece can be adjusted in less than 
30 seconds, the cylinder and cartridges 
can be changed in half a minute, and 
each apparatus is fitted with a pair of 
smoked goggles. This apparatus, located 
at suitable places throughout a mize, in 
sealed tins, with easily removable | 4s, of 
carried by rescue corps would go ::f [0 
ward enabling men caught in the mine 
after an accident to escape. 
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The Safety Lamp 


In another column, in this issue, we 
give an outline of a paper, which dis- 
cusses the practical use of the safety 
lamp in testing for gas. It is stated 
with much confidence that the common 
or “ordinary safety lamp, without elabor- 
ation of any kind, will continue to be the 
most popular and the most generally 
useful appliance, in the hands of a col- 
liery fireman, for detecting the presence 
and estimating the amount of firedamp in 
the mine atmosphere.” The author of 
the paper referred to, lays much stress 
on the importance of observing the den- 
sity or degree of visibility of the flame 
cap, and asserts that this is a surer in- 
dication of the percentage of gas present 
in the mine air than is the height of the 
cap itself. 

It is not the first time that this claim 
of preéminence for the density of the cap 
has been advocated. Its use, however, is 
restricted practically to firemen of the old 
country. Firebosses in this country, al- 
most without exception, base their deter- 
mination of the percentage of gas in the 
mine air on the observed height of the 
flame cap, and the action of the flame 
when larger percentages of gas are pres- 
ent, or as the firedamp mixture ap- 
proaches the explosive point. In our 
own experience, we have found it easier 
to determine the percentage of gas by 
estimating the height of the cap than by 
trying to judge of its density. In the 


employment of the latter method (by 
density), a longer experience and a 
keener judgment and skill must be 


possessed to enable the observer to ob- 
tain the percentage of gas with the same 
degree of accuracy that is possible by es- 
timating the height of the flame cap. It 
would seem that there would be, in the 
majority of cases, less chance of error 
by observing the height of the cap. This 
would be particularly true in comparing 
the determinations made by different ob- 
servers. for each man’s eyesight would 
be different. One’s own sight is not per- 
manent but constantly changing, and in 


the failing of the eyesight would lie 
the difficulty to determine accurately the 
degree of density of the pale-blue flame 
cap. 

In regard to the size of the testing 
‘flame affecting the height of the cap, this 
is true; but the careful observer, when 
great accuracy is desired, will draw down 
his flame until the minimum height of 
cap is obtained, as explained in Dr. 
Clowes’ book on “The Determination of 
Inflammable Gases and Vapors.” 

The author of the paper referred to, 
draws attention to the insecurity of safety 
lamps having but a single gauze, and 
suggests that this feature should almost 
“disqualify them for use as safety lamps.” 
He, also, expresses the fear that there is 
much misplaced confidence in so-called 
safety lamps, which may be faulty in 
design or imperfect in workmanship. 

His reference to the “popular but er- 
roneous impression that, if undisturbed, 
the light firedamp will ascend to the 
highest accessible place and remain 
there,” may be misunderstood by many 
readers. Firedamp being much lighter 
than air, if undisturbed, seeks the high- 
est accessible places, in spite of the dif- 
fusion that is constantly going on. If 
this were not true marsh gas coming 
from the floor of the seam or from the 
coal would not accumulate, as exper- 
ience proves it does, at the roof and in 
the higher workings, while the heavier 
blackdamp is found in such quantities 
in the lower workings. 








The Index to Volume 1 


The Index to Vol. 1 of CoAL AGE ac- 
companies this issue. Subscribers who 
fail to receive the supplement should 
notify us immediately. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
methods of filing technical papers for 
future reference, we believe the present 
is an opportune time for a few sugges- 
tions along this line. It is our inten- 
tion to make these completed volumes of 
CoaL AGE the most comprehensive and 
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valuable set of reference works on the 
technical side of coal mining anywhere 
in existence. We also propose that they 
shall be a complete history of the indus- 
try. For this reason the provision of 
some method for preserving the different 
numbers is obviously desirable. 

To the more affluent members of the 
profession, who may wish to have copies 
in duplicate, we recommend the purchase 
of the completed bound volume, a very 
limited number of which will be for sale. 
Some engineers who cross-index their 
technical papers, or have personal notes 
inscribed on the different issues, may, 
by sending these in to CoAL AGE, have 
them bound at a cost somewhat lower 
than the cost of a new volume. 

Convenient binders are also offered 
for sale at a nominal charge, in which 
the different issues may be filed as they 
arrive. To those not inclined to incur 
further expense in this direction, a satis- 
factory method consists of punching 
two holes along the binding edge and 
tying the different numbers together by 
means of a heavy cord. 

It might be stated that these sugges- 
tions are not offered as an advertisement, 
since this work is done at about cost. 
The publishers regard the additional pres- 
tige accruing to the journal through es- 
tablishing these permanent records, as 
sufficient recompense for their trouble in 
this direction. 








Mine Legislation 


In an interesting letter, just received, 
Frank Hall, Deputy, Department of 
Mines, Harrisburg, Penn., in commenting 
on the editorial “Fire Protection for 
Mines,” CoAL AGE, July 13, p. 55, com- 
mends the work of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and draws attention 
to the benefit already derived in Pennsyl- 
vania, which is largely attributable to the 
influence of the work of that association 
in support of the efforts of Chief, James 
E. Roderick to secure the passage of two 
important measures providing for the 
adequate protection of underground 
mine workings from fire. 

The letter states: 

“We have read with considerable in- 
terest an article in the of Coal 
Age, July 13, relating to fire protection 
This is a subject to which 


issue 


for mines. 
Mr. Roderick, the Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, has given a great deal of 
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thought during his long experience in 
mining matters. It has always been his 
opinion that the mines of Pennsylvania 
should have greater protection from fire 
and at various times he has suggested 
measures that would bring about the 
desired result. 

“When the bituminous mine code that 
went into effect June 9, 1911, was being 
prepared by the Commission appointed 
by the governor, Mr. Roderick, who was 
a member of the Commission, had the 
following article incorporated: 

“Tt shall not be lawful for the super- 
intendent or mine foreman to provide a 
horse or a mule stable inside of any 
mine, unless space for said stable is ex- 
cavated in solid strata of rock, slate or 
coal. If excavated in the coal seam, the 
wall shall be built of brick, stone or 
concrete, not less than 12 in. in thick- 
ness, and said wall shall be built from 
the bottom slate to the roof. Wood or 
other shall be 
used in the smallest practicable quan- 
tity in the construction of the inside of 


combustible material 


said stable. The air current used for the 
ventilation of said stable shall not be 
intermixed with the air current used for 
ventilating any other portion of the 
mine, but shall be conveyed directly to 
the return air current. No open light 
shall be permitted in any stable in any 
mine.’ 

“The that 
Pancoast colliery last year, in which 72 


disaster occurred at the 
lives were lost and a great deal of prop- 
erty destroyed, led Mr. Roderick to take 
still more decisive action regarding this 
important question, and he prepared for 
presentation to the legislature of 1911, 
a bill providing for the fireproofing of 
This bill 
Was passed and approved by the gov- 
ernor, June 15, 1911, and is known as Act 
No. 788. 

“Section 1. Be it enacted, 
that 
proval of this act, all buildings inside of 


all buildings inside the mines. 


It provides in part as follows: 


within six months after the ap- 


any coal mine in Pennsylvania, includ- 
ing engine houses, pump houses, stables, 
shall be 
material, 
Chief of the 
Provided, however, that the time 


ete., constructed of incom- 


bustible approved in writing 
by the 
Mines: 


may be extended by the Chief of the De- 


Department of 


partment of Mines, for a period not ex- 


ceeding six months. upon _ sufficient 
cause being shown by any person, firm, 
or corporation, of inability to comply 
with the provisions of section one as to 
the time therein specified. 

“Section 2. Any company failing to 
with section one of this act 


of five 


comply 


shall be subject to a penalty 
hundred dollars, 
the Commonwealth, 


now, by 


to be recoverable by 
as debts of like 
amount are law, recoverable. 
Any superintendent of a coal mine fail- 
ing to comply with section one of this 


act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
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demeanor and, upon conviction, shai! be 
sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred 
dollars or undergo imprisonment in the 
county jail for a period of ten days, or 
both, at the discretion of the court.’ 
“Immediately after the passage of this 
Act the operators throughout both the 
anthracite and bituminous regions of 
Pennsylvania prepared to meet its re. 
thirteen 
months after its approval, all the mines 


quirements and, at this time, 


in the state, with the exception of two 
or three where extensive improvements 
are being made, are free from the com- 
bustible buildings that have heretofore 
been a menace to safety. Most of the 
operators had complied with the Act 
within six months after its passage, and 
had it not been for the enforced idle- 
ness occasioned by the strike which oc- 
curred during the early part of 19512, 
every mine in the state would today be 
entirely free from buildings of a com- 
bustible nature. 

“The prompt action taken by the Op- 
erators has been very gratifying to the 
Department of Mines. It is also a pleas 
ure to know that the great coal state ot 
Pennsylvania has taken an = advanced 
position in the matter of protecting 
mine operations against fire, for it may 
mean a great deal in the future not only 
in the preservation of human life, but 
in the preservation of property, 
We trust that the National Fire Protec. 
tion Association may be able to accom. 
plish, in other states, in the way of leg- 


also 


islation, what has already been accom. 


plished in Pennsylvania.” 








Blind imitation does not mean good 
mine management, and there are many 
pitfalls for the man whose judgment is 
warped by admiration for some particu- 
lar mode of working that has proved 
successful in a seam adapted to that 
method. Thousands of tons of coal have 
been wasted in working longwall under 
unfavorable conditions, and the same may 
be said’ of the room-and-pillar system. 
Different seams require to be worked in 
different ways, dependent upon the in- 
clination, thickness, hardness or softness 
of the coal, joints in the cover, faults 
traversing the field, and so forth. 





When water is given off at a fault, we 
may expect it to be followed by gas, be- 
cause, being lighter than water, it is held 
at a high pressure above it, and this 
causes a rapid or violent outflow of water. 
As the gas cannot sink in the water, be 
ing the lighter of the two, non: will 
appear until all the water has been ex 
pelled. 
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Discussion by Readers 


Comment, Criticism and Debate upon Previous Articles, and Letters from Practical Men 














a 


Humidity of Mine Air 


Referring to the communication from 
Frank Haas, CoAL AGE, July 20, p. 93, in 
reply to a letter from James Ashworth, 
I want to say that should Mr. Schoew 
repeat his former statement that air with 
a relative humidity of 94 per cent. will 
keep dust damp, this is not my experi- 
ence. I have not yet found that air 
saturated to that extent will dampen coal 
dust or even allow it to retain water 
that has been applied with hose, when 
the air is moving at ordinary velocities 
in the mine entries. 

It is natural to assume that we have 
now reached the stage where we can get 
definite facts regarding the humidifica- 
tion of mine air—facts derived from 
actual practice. The figure, 100 per cent., 
suggested as a minimum by Mr. Haas, 
would no doubt help to settle this con- 
troversy, if we could have readings taken 
in all parts of mines where steam humid- 
ifying is in use. Is.it true that 100 per 
cent. has ever been attained in all parts 
of any mine during the winter months, 
and if not, why not? If 100 per cent. 
humidity is maintained in some mines, 
why has it not been reached in others? 

Can it be denied that the object of in- 
troducing steam into the intake is to help 
out the sprinkling; or, to prevent, as far 
as possible, the rapid evaporation of 
water applied with the aid of hose pip- 
ing? Hose sprinkling is carried on daily 
in the mines I have visited where steam 
humidifying is in use. 

Now that this important discussion is 
underway in CoAL AcE, I would like to 
Suggest another vexed question to be 
cleared up. namely: How is it proposed 
to efficiently humidify the air of a mine 
ventilated by an exhaust fan, the intake 
airway being the main haulage road and 
travelingway, and the conditions not per- 
mitting the use of a blowing fan? James 
Dalrymple, inspector of mines for the 
State of Colorado, tells us that whether 
a blowing or exhaust fan is used, we 
should heat the ingoing air sufficiently 
So that it will absorb the steam and carry 
it Into the mine in the form of vapor, 
thereby rendering it invisible to the eye. 


Do Haas and Schoew agree with this 
Statement ? 

Also, can anyone tell us the number 

of boilers of a certain capacity and the 

: oo j of water necessary to be evap- 

ce rer hour to supply steam to fully 


say 350,000 cu.ft. of intake air 


ay 
5 ) Tie ioe . . 
_ Per minute, and at the same time raise 





‘perature of the air. 


its temperature well above the ordinary 
temperature of the mine when the out- 
side temperature is zero? 

There are numerous mines in this coun- 
try where exhaust steam is not available, 
and a preblem that recently came to 
my notice was this: What equipment 
and water will be required to efficiently 
treat, during the winter months, 45,000 
cu.ft. of intake air per minute, at a mine 
where the face temperature, 2'4 miles 
inby, was 79 deg. F.? I may add that it 
is not necessary to leave this state to 
find a natural face temperature of 79 
deg. F. 

I am sure that replies to these numer- 
ous questions will be appreciated and 
cannot fail to be of great value to readers. 

SAMUEL DEAN. 

Delagua, Colo. 








Another Letter Concerning 
Humidity of Mine Air 

The letter of Mine Inspector Karl F. 
Schoew, CoAL AGE, July 20, p. 93, has 
not advanced this subject materially. Mr. 
Schoew says that air saturated at 60 deg. 
F. (when it contains 5.8 grains of water 
vapor per cubic foot of air) will keep 
all combustible material wet. If, then, 
the safety of a mine depends on a cer- 
tain weight of water vapor in the air, 
it ought not to be limited by the tem- 
Mr. Schoew has, 
thus far, certainly left the matter in a 
very undecided position. He acknowl- 
edges that 14.38 grains of water per 
cubic foot of air would probably not 
agree with the ideas of many mining men, 
and to get over this difficulty he goes on 
to say that where the temperature: ap- 
proaches 90 deg. F. the air should be 
tempered, at least before it enters the 
working place. 

Does he mean to say that the tempera- 
ture of the air must be lowered? If this 
is his meaning, he introduces an impos- 
sibility, until some discovery is made that 
will enable us to cool mine air to any 
desired temperature, at a depth of, say 
900 yd., and 1% miles inby from the 
shaft bottom. 

What I would like to have is an ex- 
pression of opinion from any of our read- 
ers as to how many grains of water vapor 
per cubic foot, at reasonable mine-air 
temperatures, say between 60 and 90 deg. 
F., should be in the air to be efficient 
as a safeguard against the extension of 
an explosion, and at the same time sani- 
tary for miners to breathe. 


In tre 1911 report of the Minister of 
Mines for British Columbia, the in- 
spectors of mines in the various districts 
tabulate hygrometric readings in the 
mines. The report shows that at an ele- 
vation of 3000 ft. above sea level the 
highest water content was 6.2 grains per 
cubic foot, and the lowest 4.4 grains per 
cubic foot of air. The temperature given 
for the highest content was 66 to 64 deg. 
F., and the lowest 56 to 54 deg. F. At, 
say 500 ft. below sea level, the highest 
saturation was 6.6 grains per cubic foot, 
and the lowest 3.8 grains per cubic foot. 
The corresponding temperatures were 64 
deg., dry bulb, and between 65 and 66 
deg., wet bulb, in the first instance; and, 
in the second instance, 52 deg., dry buib, 
and 50 deg. F., wet bulb. 

The highest saturation possible, at a 
temperature of 66 deg. F., would be 7 
grains per cubic foot of air. It must be 
further noted that these readings were 
taken in the return airway. 

JAMES ASHWORTH. 

Vancouver, B. C., Can. 








The Fireboss and His Work 


No fireboss is capable of examining a 
gassy mine when under the influence of 
liquor. I would not employ a man for 
that work who drinks. Too many hun- 
dreds of lives of women and children 
depend on his work, to run any risk in 
this regard. His is dangerous work; he 
must rise early and reach the shaft on 
time. Often there is no one there to bell 
him away at the top, and no one accom- 
panies him in his round of the shaft. 
Again, when his work is finished no one 
can bell him away from the _ bottom. 
There is no one at the mine whose work 
is more difficult or dangerous, and few 
other than firebosses realize the difficul- 
ties he daily surmounts in his task. 

During the past fourteen years I have 
firebossed in England and America, I 
have worked in a good many mines, and 
have found a vast difference, both in 
superintendents and operators. Many 
superintendents have no consideration or 
thought of the inconvenience and dan- 
gers to which a fireboss is exposed. In 
many mines he is regarded as a general, 
handy man, who is or should be able to 
do any work he may be called on to do. 
After he has examined the mine, the fore- 
man will often say, the first thing I 
want you to do is to go to such a place 
and lay some track; or pull down some 
slate; or,timber a bad place; and many 
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other like things that are in need of at- 
tention. I believe every fireboss should 
be able to arrange a bratiice or fix a 
door that is required to produce better 
ventilation of the places in his charge. 

The chief work of the fireboss, how- 
ever, should be to examine carefully and 
see that every working place is free from 
gas end properly ventilated and safe for 
men to work therein. His examination 
should not be for gas alone; he should 
examine every working place carefully 
to see that there is no loose slate or coal 
that may fall, either at the working face 
or on the roadway. He should see that 
there is no obstruction to the flow of the 
air current; and that the brattices in the 
rooms are so arranged as to conduct the 
air to the face. When this work is prop- 
erly done there will be little time for 
timbering and trackwork, which can gen- 
erally be done better by a regular tim- 
berman and tracklayer. 


Terre Haute, Ind. FIREBOSS. 








Flame Caps and Firedamp 


I have noticed the remarks of Benja- 
min Hartill, CoaAL AGE, July 6, p. 17, 
where he quotes the statement of men 
that say they have found firedamp mix- 
tures giving caps 1% to 3 in. in height 
that “would neither explode or burn when 
an open light was exposed to them.” The 
explanation that it was a case of “gas 
needing air” is, in my opinion, imma- 
terial; this may be true or it may be 
otherwise. Probably many men _ have 
taken the risk of exposing an open light 
to such a mixture of gas and have not 
only lost their own lives thereby but en- 
dangered the lives of hundreds of other 
men working in the mine. We have 
guessed at what caused the explosion, but 
the real cause, in many cases, probably 
has not been known. 

I never allow myself to venture with 
an open light in a place where the air 
contains 1.5 per cent. of gas, if I know 
beforehand that the gas is present. I do 
not think it is necessary for a fireboss to 
raise his lamp into a body of gas until he 
gets a 1%-in. cap. 

It is important for a fireboss to ex- 
amine every place in his district, and not 
assume that a place has “no gas,” be- 
cause he has never yet found gas in that 
place. A fireboss may visit a place sev- 
eral days in succession and find no gas, 
and the next morning there may be a 
large quantity of gas that will make the 
place ursafe. 

I believe it is important that more 
chemical tests be made of the air in 
mines, in connection with determining the 
height of flame caps for certain percent- 
ages of gas. There is not one fireboss in 
a hundred that can estimate correctly the 
percentage of gas present in the air, from 
the height of a flame cap in the lamp. 
Moreover, one may take an open light 
into a place where there is 1.5 per cent. 
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of gas present, 99 times without causing 
any trouble, and the hundredth time an 
explosion may follow. 

I recall an incidert, in my own experi- 
ence as fireboss in a mine, where I ex- 
amined day after day and found gas 
standing in the old works, which were 
poorly ventilated. Later, when I visited 
the same place in company with the in- 
spector, we had to sit down and wait for 
the gas to settle before we could get'a 
cap in the lamp. Walking straight into 
the gas and putting up the lamp we could 
get no cap. My report to the mine boss, 
stating that there was considerable gas 
accumulated in the place, was ignored by 
by him, but one day he found the gas 
with his open light, to his own discom- 
fort. I would strongly advise that any 
place containing gas that will give a cap 
in the common Davy lamp, should first 
be cleared of gas before men are allowed 
to enter the place. In every such case 
notify the mine foreman, at once. 

JOHN SUTTON, 
Secretary Indiana Mining Institute. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 








Examinations in Montana 

Under the old mining law, in Montana, 
mine foremen of gaseous mines were re- 
quired to take an examination, and to 
receive and hold a certificate of com- 
petency from the coal-mine inspector. 
In 1909, a new law was passed, creating 
examining boards for mine foremen, fire- 
bosses and mine inspectors. Under the 
old law, the mine inspector was required 
to be a “graduate of a recognized school 
of mines,” thirty years of age, a citizen 
of the United States and of the state 
of Montana, and actually employed in 
coal mining for a period of ten years 
previous to his appointment as mine in- 
spector. Under the new law (1909), the 
state coal-mine inspector, besides pos- 
sessing the above qualifications, must 
have passed a successful examination by 
the Board of Examiners, and his certifi- 
cate of qualification shall have been filed 
with the governor by the said Board of 
Examiners. The appointment, as previ- 
ously, is made by the governor for a 
term of four years. 

The examining board for mine inspec- 
tors is appointed by the governor once 
in four years, as required by law. This 
board is composed of one practical coal 
miner, actively employed in coal mining 
in Montana, one mine manager or super- 
intendent who shall be recommended to 
the governor by a majority of the coal- 
mine operators of Montana, and one 
practical coal-mining engineer. The first 
examination of candidates for state coal- 
mine inspector was held Jan. 9, 1911; but 
the new law. requires the examining 
board to meet and hold this examination 
on the second Monday in December of 
each even numbered year. 

For the examination of mine foreman 
and mine examiners (firebosses) the 
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new law provides that the judge of the 
district court of any county shall, on the 


petition of the state coal-mine inspector, 


appoint an examining board of three per- 
sons, consisting of the state coal-mine in- 


‘spector, a miner, and an operator or sup- 


erintendent. This board shall be known 
as the County Examining Board. Candi- 
dates for mine-foremen certificates must 
be at least 23 years of age, of good moral 
character, citizens of the United States 
and of Montana, and have at least five 
years’ practical experience in coal mines. 

Candidates for a certificate as mine ex- 
aminer or fireboss must have the same 
qualifications as those mentioned for 
mine foremen, except the examination 
is less difficult. All candidates, in exam- 
ination, are required by law to obtain an 
average of 75 per cent. in the examina- 
tion before a certificate can be granted. 

A commendable feature of the new 
law is the provision made therein, au- 
thorizing the use, by candidates, of such 
textbooks as shall be decided proper by 
the board. The new law also provides for 
the granting of service certificates and is- 
suing certificates to those holding similar 
certificates issued by competent authori- 
ties in other states. The law authorizes the 
charging of a fee of $5 for such certifi- 
cates. Since this law went into effect in 
1909, there have been granted 46 service 
certificates, 26 exchange certificates and 
77 certificates upon examinations, mak- 
ing a total of 149 certificates. In the 
Montana examinations, the fireboss ques- 
tions stand first, and the mine foremen’s 
examination embraces both the fireboss 
questions and the questions pertaining 
more directly to the work of tnine fore- 
men. 

A general feeling of satisfaction is 
manifest among candidates attending the 
examinations, in reference to the per- 
mitted use of textbooks, by candidates, 
in the examinations, under the new law. 
This is a boon to the practical man, who 
has learned the proper use of mining 
textbooks and is familiar with the differ- 
ent formulas and tables they contain, but 
who has been unable to memorize these 
so as to use them without looking at the 
book. 

The books give the candidate more 
confidence; he feels more at home; and 
there is far less temptation to make use 
of dishonest means to pass the examin- 
ing board. In the old way, many good 
practical men would not go to the ex- 
amination, because they were afraid they 
could not pass the board, and were 
ashamed to try with the prospect of fail- 
ure before them. 

I am satisfied that the law will have 
a good effect, and a better class of men 
will be able to get certificates than ever 
before. It is a wonder to me that the 
plan has never been tried till now. We 
would not go back to the old way. 

MINE FOREM‘N. 

Red Lodge, Mont. 
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Colliery Notes and Comments 


Practical hints gathered here and there, and condensed to suit the busy reader 











Lignites from North Dakota, Texas and 
California can be successfully briquetted 
without a binder. 


When manufacturing briquettes, re- 
member that most large companies buy 
their fuel on specification or analysis 
and that washing the coal before briquet- 
ting will reduce the ash and volatile mat- 
ter. 


Iron emergency mine fire doors if sus- 
pended would probably in case of an ex- 
plosion be likely to close automatically, 
thus quickly reversing the air current 
and possibly saving the lives of miners 
trapped in the mine. 


Provided that coal is properly mined 
and blasted in successive shots, all field 
observations show that permissible ex- 
plosives give the best results and yield 
the largest amount of lump coal, when 
experienced shotfirers are employed. 


In order to have a perfect combustion 
of coal there must be an adequate sup- 
ply of oxygen. A pound of coal requires 
12 lb. of air to supply the correct amount 
of oxygen. The heating value of clean 
slack coal is equal per pound to that of 
lump coal. 


The states of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, and Colorado use per- 
missible explosives to a considerable ex- 
tent. Their use has greatly increased 
since the results of the black powder 
tests, made at the Pittsburg testing sta- 
tion, have been published. 


New South Wales can justly claim to 
have the richest and most extensive coal 
field in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
famous Greta seams contain upward of 
40 ft. of excellent clean coal. The New- 
castle coal measures contain 10 great 


= varying in thickness from 6 to 20 
eet. 


A paper read before the Midland In- 
stitute of Mining, England, recounts the 
fact that the writer had once observed 
the charred embers from the wick of an 
oil-burning mine lamp ignite a cloud of 
dust cised by animal haulage. Every 
day seems to bring forth more clearly 


the | -eers which may result from coal 
> od open lights of any descrip- 
on. 


—— 


In an application of electricity to shaft 
signaling at a large colliery in the North 
of England, a visual indication of the sig- 
nal is given both at bank and at the shaft 
botton, on luminous indicators. The vis- 
ual indication does not appear until both 
the men concerned, the onsetter and the 
banksman, have concurred and performed 
their part in the signaling. It is claimed 
that this method of signaling has a num- 
ber of advantages; a signal that can be 
seen is clearly to be preferred. 


Wooden props with steel collars for 
use in gangways give good results as 
the steel is well fitted to resist bending 
stress under transverse loads, while the 
strength of the wood under compression 
is greater than its power to resist bend- 
ing. A 4-in. H section can be used ad- 
vantageously in this manner. Girders 
should be spaced from 4- to 3-ft. centers 
with their ends resting directly on round 
timber posts, which make a solid and 
strong support. Their use gives an ex- 
tra 4 in. of head room. 


To prevent loss of life by overwinding, 
detaching hooks are usually adopted, but 
they only protect the ascending cage, and 
afford no security to persons on a de- 
scending cage. By the use of automatic 
controllers attached to the winding engine, 
both cages are protected. These control- 
lers seem reliable, so far as they have 
been tried, and inspectors suggest that it 
is desirable that they should be generally 
adopted for engines used for winding 
large numbers of men at one time, or at 
great speed. 


Falls of roof in mines are all too num- 
erous, and the experience of an inspector 
is that the addition of a prop or two 
would prevent many accidents. It is a 
common expression with pitmen that no 
one was ever killed with a bad roof, and 
this is in a great measure true with a 
roof which is known to be bad, because 
in such cases a miner sets sufficient tim- 
ber to prevent the roof falling. In what 
is called a good and safe roof too much 
reliance is placed in sounding the roof, 
when what is really needed is a prop un- 
der it. 


According to the chief of the De- 
partment of Mines of Pennsylvania, the 
increase in the number of accidents dur- 
ing 1911, had been unusually small. 
The occupation is without doubt much 


more hazardous than it was 20 years ago, 
and the dangers seem to be constantly in- 
creasing, owing to the difficulties encoun- 
tered in mining the deeper seams, and the 
employment of ignorant and inexperi- 
enced men from the agricultural regions 
of Southern Europe, and yet the per- 
centage of fatalities has increased but 
slightly. 


The freezing process of shaft sinking, 
in its present state of development, seems 
to stand at the head of all special 
methods of sinking. It contains in itself 
two factors that are not and cannot be 
claimed for any other method of sinking. 
The freezing is relatively independent of 
the thickness and water content of the 
strata traversed, and it is the only sys- 
tem by which an exact calculation can 
be made in advance, enabling a con- 
tract price to be fixed and certainty of 
success attained within a given approxi- 
mate time. 


Good results can be obtained with elec- 
tricity in mines without an excessive 
amount of copper. The reduction of the 
amount of copper used, together with 
the use of a low potential current ought 
to reduce mine accidents, due to elec- 
tricity, almost to the vanishing point. One 
coal company which has used a 275-volt 
system with good results for the last 
seven years has had only ene fatal acci- 
dent due to electricity during this period. 
A current of 300 volts or under may be 
considered low potential and 300 to 600 
medium, while anything above 600 volts 
is high. 


A mine well equipped electrically, 
means that all trolley wires are at a uni- 
form distance of 6 to 8 in. outside the 
rails; that the power is so arranged that 
it can be cut off from one section in case 
or roof falls, etc., without disturbing the 
remainder of the system; that properly 
placed section-line switches connect all 
machine lines, located in room headings, 
to trolley wires so as to enable the run- 
ner to cut coal in any heading he may 
desire by changing the switch; that, roof 
conditions permitting, all positive and 
negative wires are placed on the roof and 
protected by inverted troughs where ani- 
mals or men must pass underneath; that 
all controller frames are grounded to 
locomotives; all high-tension transmis- 
sion lines are protected by lightning- 
arresters and all switches cross-banded. 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 




















Montana State Coal Mine 
Inspectors’ Examination 


(Selected Questions) 
GEOLOGY 


Ques.—What is an outcrop ? 

Ans.—The outcrop of a seam or vein is 
its exposure on the surface. The line of 
outcrop is the line indicated by the seam 
where it meets the surface. 

Ques.—What is meant by the strike, 
and what by the dip of a coal seam? 

Ans.—The strike of a seam is a level 
line lying in the plane of the seam. The 
direction of this line referred to the 
meridian is the direction or bearing of 
the strike of the seam. The dip of a 
seam is a line drawn at right angles to 
the strike and lying in the plane of the 
seam. The direction of the dip of a seam 
is the direction of the projection of this 
line on a horizontal plane, referred to the 
meridian. y 

Ques.—What distinguishes a stratified 
from an unstratified rock ? 

Ans.—A stratified rock is distinguished 
by those characteristics that indicate its 
original bedding, or show that it was 
originally deposited in horizontal layers. 
An unstratified rock gives no evidence of 
having been so deposited. A stratified 
rock differs from an unstratified rock by 
possessing more or less distinct bedding 
planes, which correspond to the original 
horizontal planes in which the material 
was depcsited. 

Ques.—What is meant, in geology, by 
the terms bed, seam, vein and dike? 

Ans.—A bed, in geology, refers to the 
originally horizontal plane in which the 
material forming the bed was deposited. 

A seam, in geology, is a stratum of 
varying thickness, enfolded or embraced 
in other strata, which may be .conform- 
able or otherwise to the seam; that is to 
say, the overlying or underlying strata 
of a seam may have been deposited in 
the same plane as the seam, or otherwise. 
When strata are conformable, their bed- 
ding planes are more or less parallel. 

A vein, in geology, refers generally to 
the material, in place, filling a crack or 
fissure in rocks. This term has fre- 
quently ‘been wrongly used to describe 
coal seams, in the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania. The term should not be 
applied, however, to a bedded material 
such as coal. A vein lies in the plane of 
fracture of rocks, which may correspond 
more or less closely to the bedding plane 
of the strata, but generally cuts across 
the strata. 


A dike, in geology, is a more or less 
vertical or inclined wall of rock, formed 
of matter that has been intruded into a 
fissure in the rocks. Like a vein, a dike 
generally cuts across the strata. It dif- 
fers from a vein in being composed of 
igneous material, while a vein is gener- 
ally of less thickness and may be com- 
posed of igneous material, but is gener- 
ally the result of infiltration and crystal- 
lization. 

Ques.—What is meant by a fault ? 

Ans.—A fault, in geology, refers to any 
break in the continuity of a stratum. 
Faults differ in their character according 
to the manner of their formation. There 
are, in coal mining, faults of erosion, 
which, however, geologists are not in- 
clined to term “faults”; and faults of 
dislocation. A true fault is a fault of 
dislocation, sometimes called a step fault. 

Ques:—What is the difference between 
a horseback and a step fault? 

Ans.—A horseback is a term often 
used in coal mining to describe a sud- 
den pinching out of a seam of coal. The 
thickness of the seam decreases very 
rapidly along a certain more or less well 
defined line. The horseback may occur 
in the roof or in the floor; but, in either 
case, the result is the rapid thinning out 
of the seam. In a short distance the coal 
will come in again and the seam attain 
its original thickness beyond the horse- 
back; otherwise, the coal is said to have 
pinched out entirely, in which case the 
trouble is not termed a horseback. 

A step fault is a fault of dislocation. 
In this case, the strata have slipped on 
each other. There has been a fracture 
of the rocks and the strata on one side 
of the fault have slipped up or down, so 
that there is a break in the continuity of 
the several strata. 

Ques.—How do clay veins, rock rolls, 
or any faults or dislocations affect the 
safety of the men and the economical ex- 
traction of the coal? 

Ans.—In driving entries or rooms 
through a fault there is always a large 
amount of deadwork, which is expensive. 
There is rock to be blasted and loaded 
out, and little or no coal is mined, while 
the cost of timbering is’ often much in- 
creased. The irregular character of the 
roof and the presence of slips, in most 
cases, make the work of passing through 
a fault dangerous. In many cases, there 
is a change in the gaseous condition of 
the seam, at a fault line. It frequently 


happens that the gas that was formerly 
generated in the mine disappears when a 


fault is reached and penetrated. Again, 
gas often appears at a fault when previ- 
ously no gas was present. It is not un- 
common for water to make its appearance 
at a fault line and give considerable 
trouble. 

Ques.—What is a fossil ? 

Ans.—A fossil is the more or less 
petrified remains of some form of life, 
either animal or vegetable. In the for- 
mation of a fossil, the organic matter 
has been gradually replaced by silica, 
with the result that the original form and 
appearance of the substance have been 
more or less perfectly preserved. 

Ques.—-What do you know of the com- 
position of coal, and how is coal sup- 
posed to have been formed ? 

Ans.—Coal is composed chiefly of car- 
bon, being the metamorphosed remains 
of organic matter, in which has been oc- 
cluded a greater or less quantity of gases 
generated by the chemical changes that 
the material has undergone. The oc- 
cluded gases of coal seams are chiefly 
hydrocarbons, nitrogen, carbon dioxide 
and traces of oxygen. Coal is commonly 
supposed to have been produced by the 
slow and gradual metamorphism of vege- 
table matter. The change has been pro- 
duced through the agency of heat and 
pressure, continued for ages. 

Ques.—How do we distinguish the 
various coal seams, at points wide apart? 

Ans.—The identity of coal seams, at 
points widely separated, is determined by 
a study of the order of superposition of 
the seam and the underlying and over- 
lying strata. No dependence can be 
placed on the thickness of the strata, ex- 
cept in a general way; but these are 
recognized and their identity determined 
by the character of the rocks and the 
fossils they contain, aided by a study of 
the order in which the strata occur. 

Ques.—If you were in search of coal, 
how would you endeavor to find it? 

Ans.—First, by a knowledge of the 
geology of the country; second, by the 
record of prospect shafts and drill holes; 
third, by an examination of the surface 
indications, such as the outcroppings of 
the seam and other strata, known and 
recognized as the “coal measures,” t0- 
gether with the drift found in the wash- 
ings of small streams and such indica- 
tions as are commonly called “coal! blos- 
som.” This last consists chiefly o! the 
iron stain caused by the filtration 0' sur 
face waters carrying iron and sulp! ir in 
solution. These indications are fa:niliat 
signs to the prospector for coal. 
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Colliery Yards and Gardens 


By Epwarp O’TOOLE* 


In accordance with notices published 
under date of Apr. 15, 1912, premiums 
for the best kept yards and gardens at 
the plants of the United States Coal & 
: Coke Co., Gary, W. Va., were awarded 
) ' to householders on July 23 and 24. The 

"awards were made by a committee con- 
| gisting of Prof. C. R. Titloe, director of 
; a agricultural extension, College of Agri- 
| | culture, West Virginia University, Mor- 
| '  gantown, W. Va. Dr. E. A. Schubert, 
- traveling agent of the Agricultural and 
Industrial Department of the Norfolk & 
: Western Ry. Co., Roanoke, Va., and Prof. 
q Hanifan, state superintendent of rural 
; ' schools, Charlestown, W. Va. 
5 3 The prize given was $10 for the best 
; q kept garden and $5 for the best kept 
S ' yard at each plant, with an additional 
t » prize of a fine lawn swing, which was 
: awarded by the agricultural department 
y "of the Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. for 
the best kept garden and premises found 
at any of the works of the United States 
Coal & Coke Co. This prize was awarded 
P (+ to John Wolfe (German) at No. 9 plant. 





- = The awards made by the committee 

d ' are as follows: 

e a *General superintendent, United States 
: Ccal & Coke Co., Gary, W. Va. 


In making the awards, the location and 
natural conditions were taken into con- 
sideration, as well as the general appear- 
ance of the yards and gardens. 

The householders, as well as the com- 
pany, are greatly indebted to the com- 
mittee which made the awards, for the 
interest it took in the work. A committee 
could not have been selected better quali- 
fied for determining the winners, as all 
members were men who are interested in 
the advancement of the agricultural re- 
sources of the country. 

The interest and pride taken by the 
householders in keeping their yards and 
gardens proved a revelation to the entire 
committee. The vegetable patches are 
almost invaluable to those who tend them 
for they assure them of fresh vegetables 
throughout the greater part of the year. 
After seeing the gardens, the committee 
estimated that from a monetary view 
alone, they would yield at least $100 
apiece, while a number of them are 
worth much more. An estimate of the 
gardens as a whole placed their value at 
from $15,000 to $20,000. 

The manner in which the gardens and 
yards are kept at the various works shows 
that the householders are becoming 
awakened and begin to know what good 
gardens mean to them. Improvements 
in the house lots also lead to sanitary 
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Vv Be 
f AWARDS OF U.S. C. & C. CO. FOR WELL KEPT YARDS AND GARDENS 
fe 
Premiums 
e a ec ee ee eee ee 
‘- a Yard Garden 
re % ; Works House House ; 
d 3 No. No Name Nationality No. | Name Nationality 
1e 2 62 Jim Marcelli | Italian 84 Rufus Tatum | Colored 
3 23 Mike Wasso | Slavish 210 | Zach Socosh | Hungarian 
of 4 7 P. L. Gillespie American 50 Paul Conchia | Slavish 
5 44 Hugh Jennings American | 2 Andy Saxon | Hungarian 
6 126 Jacob Brown Colored 77 Arthur Gray Colored 
1 ‘ 36 Jim Rose American | 52 Wm. Deush | German 
’ Ss 40 W. A. Graham American | 48 Mike Dutsie Polish 
9 147 M. Grobolink German | 142 John Wolfe German 
16 61 H. C. Hann American | 7% Joe Wassus Hungarian 
1€ 1 114 J. W. Lester American | 110 A. P. Mitchell American 
9 = 4 I | 
re l2 16 J. E. Money American | 26 S. T. Spencer American 
: : 
3 . 
ce ES Honorable Mention 
of q | ; 
ad 3 : | 130 T. G. Beckner Colored 67 Wm Kyle Colored 
4 - = Jno. Cheronka Slavish 47 Paul Kamonskvy Hungarian 
0- a me ies L. K. Pack American 132 S. L. Rowlin American 
h es 6 | Sh ee AES een meer oercbr 7 Sam Monarch Italian 
ie F - | John Forcing Slavish 125 C. A. Wnodson Colored 
a- 4 8 | 22 Ww. R. Bird American 51 Patsv Roose Italian 
q oe 0 Jno. Seareja German 47 | Geo. Semitosky Polish 
Se 3 10 9 Jno. Kenner German 36 | B. Shuhaniv Polish 
he 3 ll 3 James Hess American 36 | Andy Rar lee Hungarian 
a 12 Me Joe Cardwell American 51 Frank Fredella Italian 
if. 4 | ) R. L. Waldron American 60 | D. B, Spencer American 
in a ~ aac -- an 
. Note- ss y P y r ? 
at pee louse No. 142 at No. 9 works was awarded special premium of lawn 
* © ven by the agricultural department of the Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 
—_—_=__-> i 











betterments, and great benefit is derived 
frcm this source. 

Dr. Schubert, who served on the com- 
mittee last year, said that in his opinion 
the sanitation had improved and that the 
gardens were at least 200% better. 

These premiums will be awarded from 
year to year, aS improvements in the 
yards and gardens will be of vast benefit 
to the householders, the company and the 
surrounding community. 


Is Mine Water Germicidal? 


Samuel G. Dixon, commissioner of 
health of the State of Pennsylvania, has 
just issued his report for the year 1909, 
He states that experiments have been 
made on the effect of mine water in kill- 
ing bacilli, the water serving for his ex- 
periment being taken from the Pine Hill 
Colliery near Minersville, Penn. Before 
going further it would be proper to say 
that the waters of this colliery are pecul- 
iarly strong and waters from some other 
mines would probably not show equally 
rapid germicidal effects. , 

John H. Strauch in sending in the sam- 
ple makes the following note: “I might 
add that the sample of water I send may 
be considered typical of the average wa- 
ter pumped from this mine, but at the 
same time you will probably find no two 
samples of water from different collieries 
to be exactly similar.” The Lytle Col- 
liery barely a mile away has water which 
is remarkably free of corrosive chemicals. 
All the mine water of the anthracite re- 
gions is freer of ferric hydrate than that 
from the mines of the bituminous regions 
which consequently has a remarkably 
rusty appearance. 

Nevertheless, the free sulphuric ac‘d 
in the anthracite mine waters is usually 
considered to be in greater quantity than 
in those of the bituminous region, because 
in the former district there is less lime to 
neutralize. 








THE MINE From WHICH THE WATER WAs 
TAKEN 


To abstract the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Health:—The mine at Pine Hill 
is similar to the general run of anthracite 
mines where the dip of the measures is 
ahout 30 deg. The shaft is about 590 
ft. deep and from the foot gangways 
and tunnels have been opened extending 
eastward about 2500 ft. and westward 
about 8000 ft. The beds worked are the 
Mammoth, Skidmore, Seven Foot and 
Buck Mountain. In the latter there are 


for the mo&t part four lifts, but there are 
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only two lifts in the two first and upper 
beds. These lifts are about 100 yd. 
each. 

The water supplied for test was such as 
is constantly flowing from the coal and 
surrounding strata and being collected in 
ditches. It passes to the foot of the shaft 
and is pumped to the surface. The sam- 
ple sent had not been used for other pur- 
poses, for washing coal for instance, but 
was collected by holding the jar under the 


discharge at the upper end of the column 


pipe. 
THE MANNER OF TESTING 


Upon receipt of the sample at the lab- 
oratory it was kept in the refrigerator un- 
til used. In order to destroy whatever 
germs might be in the sample, the water 
was Sterilized in Erlenmeyer flasks in the 
auto-clave at 115 lb. pressure for 15 min. 
It was then placed upon plain agar to test 
its purity, that is see that no development 
of germs would take place in that solid 
which is considered a most favorable 
medium for bacterial development. Flasks 
of tap water were used in parallel experi- 
ments to show that the germs were virile 
and able to live and thrive in uncontami- 
nated water. 


COAL AGE 


The school was organized in re- 
sponse to a demand from the mining in- 
terests of the state, in behalf of the 
young men in the mining districts, who 
have not had the opportunity of a high 
school training. 

During the last two or three years the 
faculty have redoubled their efforts to 
meet the practical needs of mining in 
West Virginia. To this end they have 
been assisted by the members of the state 
Department of Mines and by the man- 
agement of most of the larger coal com- 
panies in the state. The Elkins Coal 
and Coke Company have very generously 
offered the use of one of their mines to 
assist the school in its work of training 
students for practical mining work. 

The faculty of the school, recognizing 
the fact that there are many bright, in- 
telligent young men, as well as older 
men, whose work in the mine and whose 
limited time and means would not permit 
them to follow a full course of study, 
have attempted to meet this need by pro- 
viding first a two-year course covering 
such subjects as are necessary to enable 
a man to pass the fireboss examination 
required in the state, Each year of the 
course is divided into two terms of twelve 





TABLE SHOWING GERMICIDAL ACTION OF MINE WATER 





(1) Bacillus Ty phosus 
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No. of hours bacilli were in the water which had been sterilized. 















































Volume | 
of cul- |Yolume | ; 
ture jof water) Source | On | | 
cu.cm. | cu.em. | of water mixing | } 1 3 6 | 24 48 72 
| ° ay mee 
2 100 Tap 19x10* | 15x10* | 15x10* 2x10°5 6x10°5 | 10x108 
2 100 Mine 2,500 | oO oO oO 
1 100 Tap 545x105 50x108 | 54x10° | 50x10% | 54x10® | 54x108 | 
1 100 Mine | 4x105 3 o oO oO o | 
——o | — 
(2) Bacillus Coli 
—— = —a 
2 400 | Tap | 14xlos | 14x10 | 16x105 14x10° 
2 400 | Mine | 58x104 15x10* 6x10+ 15x105 oO 100 
1 100 | Tap | 8x107 8x107 7x107 | 75x10 7x107 
1 100 | Mine | 5x105 | 12x10+ 17x10% 5200 24 oO | oO | 
All water drawn from the tap or discharged from the mine was 


sterilized before using. Cultures were on agar and lasted 24 hours. 








The results as shown in the accompany- 
ing chart, may be summed up as follows: 
Mine water will prevent the growth of 
typhoid bacilli after a lapse of one hour. 
It will markedly limit the growth of colon 
bacilli so that they die progressively, and 
cannot be cultivated after a lapse of 24 
hours. In one experiment in which the 
dilution was high, the organisms lived 
for three days, but could not be found on 
the fourth day. 


School of Mines of the West 
Virginia University 

The School of Mines connected with 

the State University at Morgantown, W. 

Va., has just issued its Fall announce- 

ment. Morgantown is in the heart of the 











northern coal field of West Virginia. C. 
R. Jones, dean of the School of Mines 
and E. N. Zern, professor of mining en- 
gineering, are both men of energy and 
ability. 


weeks each, so that, during the remain- 
der of the year, the students may 
engage in practical work at the mines. 
This enables those students whose means 
are limited, to earn the expenses for the 
following year’s course. At the end of 
the two-year course the privilege is 
granted to those who desire to continue, 
of taking a third year, which is designed 
to prepare them for the mine-foreman 
examination required in the state. 

Applicants, 16 years of age, who have 
completed the eighth grade of the public 
school, or its equivalent, will be admitted 
to the school of mines without examina- 
tion. Further provision is made for any 
who have been deprived of a common 
school education, provided they have 
completed the arithmetic and have a fair 
knowledge of the English language. 

The first session of the school will 
open on Sept. 16, 1912, and close Mar. 
1, 1913. 
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Handling Powder in Mines 
THoMas DoyYLe* 


Few miners realize the danger attend. 
ing the common practice of handling 
powder, in the charging of holes, in mines 
where the coal is blasted. Beside the 
danger to which the miner is exposed in 
handling the powder when charging 
holes, he must consider also the loss he 
sustains when a keg of powder is stolen 
from him, or is not delivered at the right 
place. 

In some mines the miners carry their 
cwn powder, in the keg, to the working 
face. In other mines the miner is not 
allowed to carry more powder into the 
mine, at one time, than he will use in one 
shift. Again, in other mines, the powder 
is delivered to the miner at his room, by 
the driver. In this last case, the driver 
often fails to deliver the keg at the right 
room and the powder is lost. 

To obviate the dangers due to the 
handling of powder by the miner, and 
to avoid the possible loss by the powder 
being stolen, I have devised what may be 
called a miner’s supply box. This box, 


























MINER’s Box FOR POWDER, CAPS, 
PAPER, ETC. 


as illustrated in the accompanying figure, 
is made of steel or galvanized sheet 
metal, No. 26, and is 30 in. long, 15 in. 
wide and 18 in. high. The box is divided 
into two compartments. On one side is 
a hopper-shaped magazine capable of 
holding one keg of blasting powder. The 
bottom of the magazine is tapered, as 
shown in the cut and a metal tube con- 
veys the powder from an opening in the 
bottom of the box to the paper cartridge, 
which is made to cover the end of the 
tube. The discharge of powder from the 
box is controlled by a slide at the bot- 
tom. 

The compartment on the other side of 
the box is designed to hold a roll of the 
paper used for making the cartridges, 4 
knife for cutting off the paper and an 
extra roll of paper, if desired. There 
is also room in this side of the box for 
the storage of fuse, soap, caps, etc. The 
box is provided with proper fastenings 
and locks. It is made fireproof and 
waterproof, and provided with hooks by 
which it can be hung on the mine tibers 
when desired. The powder magazine in 
the box is protected from heat by 2 lin- 
ing of asbestos. 





* Eldorado, Til. 
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Coal and Coke News 


From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 








Washington, D. C. 


Further discussion of the question of 
allotting coal cars to shippers has called 
forth another discussion on that subject 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In this the commission makes no 
new order, but directs the carriers to fol- 
low the principles laid down in the Mis- 
souri & Illinois Coal Co. vs. I. C. R.R. Co. 

During a period of car shortage in the 
fall of 1910, the defendant, in accordance 
with its custom under such_ circum- 
stances, mailed notices to the producers 
of coal, the substance and effect of 
which were embodied in the circular 
above referred to. As a result of this, 
some of the cars that were loaded but 
not billed by the shippers in accordance 
with the rule prescribed in said circular 
were refused transportation, whereupon 
the destinations of the shipments were 
changed and the same weré after some 
delay forwarded to other consignees. 
With respect to the provision of the rule 
that its requirements might be waived 
under special circumstances, the testi- 
mony shows that this feature of the cir- 
cular was frequently relaxed in favor of 
the complaining shippers as well as 
others. 


ALASKA COAL LANDS 


Senator Jones, of Washington, has of- 
fered an important amendment to the bill 
to provide a supply of coal for the navy 
and to change the land laws of Alaska 
now pending in the Senate. In this he 
provides that “every person who located 
or entered, or attempted in good faith to 
locate or enter, any coal land in Alaska 
under the coal-land laws of the United 
States, prior to November twelfth, nine- 
teen hundred and six, and whose loca- 
tion or entry thereof has been suspended, 
contested, denied, or canceled by the 
United States, is hereby authorized, at 
any time within one year from the date 
of the approval of this Act, to bring a 
suit in equity against the United States 
in any court of competent jurisdiction in 
the district where the land is situated to 
quiet his title thereto; and if, upon the 
trial of such cause, it shall be found by 
the court upon the evidence that the said 
locator or entryman had complied with 
the coal-land laws of the United States 
up to the time of the suspension, contest, 
denial, or cancellation of his location or 
en''y, such location or entry shall be re- 
invicced by order of the court, and the 
lo ‘ror entryman may thereupon com- 
Pp... said entry by making all the proofs 


th ‘re required by the courts of the 
Ur States.” 


Colorado 

Denver—It is reported that 10,000 
acres of bituminous coal in the Yamka 
coal field of Routt County have been 
purchased by the McNeill-Penrose group, 
whose engineers have made a careful ex- 
amination of the property some three 
years ago. It will not be a difficult task 
to run in spurs from the Moffat Road to 
the coal field. This transaction is said to 
involve a sum of about $750,000. 





Illinois 

Alton—tThe U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
been making some coal tests on the Pa- 
cific coast. Barry Flagg, formerly of 
Alton, has been conducting the tests for 
the Bureau, and is trying to determine 
what kind of coals are best for use inthe 
navy department. 

Kewanee—At a depth of 35 ft. a bed 
of coal 4 ft. 3 in. thick has been located 
on the Currier property. The firm of 
Engel & Nokes have secured a lease to 
mine the coal on the property, and have 
started operations. 

The air shaft has been sunk and the 
boiler house erected. Pumps are in 
operation keeping the water out of the 
shaft. The coal is to be taken from the 
mine through a slope. 


Pana—As a result of the action of the 
city council, the chief of police of Pana 
is going to serve notice on the Central 
Coal Co., giving them a specified time 
in which to remove their big slack pile. 

Certain citizens living near the plant 
declare there is constant danger of fire. 
Mr. Ridgley, manager of the company, 
claims that the pile is not a slack pile, 
but merely contains clay and rock. 


Sherman—The Illinois Midland mine, 
one of the largest in the state, has re- 
sumed action and, when it reaches its 
full capacity, will load one train of coal 
daily. It is expected that this will prove 
of great help to business on the Alton. 


Streator—The miners employed by 
the Harrison Coal Co. are still out, but 
there is said to be a prospect of some 
sort of settlement this week, when the 
members of the State Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America are 
expected here for a conference with the 
strikers. 





Indiana 
Carbon—It is expected that a shaft 
will be sunk at Carbon, six miles west 
of Brazil on the Big Four, in August. 
The coal at the proposed mine is a 4-ft. 


bed of the best soft quality and at a 
depth of easy access. 


Knightsville—The Nick Schripferman 
Coal Co. has practically completed their 
new mine, and will begin its operation 
during this week. The mine is on a 
spur from the Center Point branch of 
the Vandalia RR. and the cars will be 
taken to the main track on the branch on 
a private tramway. The new mine will 
have a capacity of about 800 flats per day 
and will give employment to a large num- 
ber of men. This is an impetus for a 
number of miners, who are contemplat- 
ing moving to other fields, to remain at 
home for work. 

Linton—The Island City mine, the old- 
est in this field, has been closed, and the 
work of tearing down the tipple will be 
started soon. The Vandalia Co., which 
owns the machinery, will open a new 
mine one mile south, where 500 acres of 
coal land have been leased. 


Failure of the operators of the new 
strip coal industry and the United 
Mine Workers to get together on the de- 
tails of the work has practically tied up 
operations in that part of Greene county. 
The differences are said to be not so 
much a question of wages as of hours. 

No coal has been put on the market as 
yet from the strip mine, the work on 
excavation being still carried on. The 
industry, however, promises to be an im- 
portant phase of the mining business of 
the state. An effort will be made soon 
to organize the mines of the Clay City 
field, where district mining has been 
Started on a large scale. 


Wheatland—Five miners were hurt, 
probably fatally, in an explosion of gas 
in the coal mines of the Washington- 
Wheatland Coal Co. Their condition is 
considered critical. It is said that the 
gas was in the mine and was exploded 
by flames from a miner’s lamp. 








Iowa 

Knoxville—During the past week the 
English Creek Coal Co. has begun to 
sink a shaft within the city limits near 
a place where a 4-ft. bed of coal has 
been struck at a depth of 60 ft, Switch 
connections have already been made for 
the mines. 


Another new development in the Mary- 
land County coal fields will be the new 
mine to be opened by the Rex Fuel Co. 

In the Dallas Township coal fields the 
Consolidated Indiana Coal Co. is putting 
up the largest and most expensive hoist- 
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ing work, tipple and dump, ever erected 
in Iowa. The entire works when com- 
pleted, both under and above ground, will 
include every new and modern device 
for mining, cleaning and shipping coal, 
as well as providing for the safety and 
convenience of the miners. 

Seymour—A new coal mine will be in 
operation near this city, if the drilling 
that is being carried on proves that there 
is an abundance of this coal. The Ram- 
say Coal Co., of Oskaloosa, has charge 
of the work. 








Kentucky 


Henderson—The M. M. Moser Mines 
& Mining Co., which recently leased the 
old Keystone mining property, has be- 
gun operations and expect to get their 
production up to a maximum capacity of 
1500 tons a day in the next few months. 
At present about 100 men will be em- 
ployed and six grades of coal will be 
marketed. 

Wallsend—Welfare work for the min- 
ers and mine employes is being under- 
taken in eastern Kentucky on a large 
scale. The Continental Coal Corporation 
is having plans made for the establish- 
* ment of a hospital for its miners, while 
the Consolidation Coal Co. is erecting 
schouls, hospitals, and other public in- 
Stitutions. 

The Wisconsin Steel Co., which is 
operating a large number of coke ovens 
in Harland county, is building a Y. M. C. 
A. building at Benham. The State Com- 
mittee of the Y. M, C. A. will furnish a 
trained secretary, and the Steel company 
believes that the effect of the work will 
be for good. 








Michigan 

Coldwater—Coal has been found in 
what is supposed to be rich deposits on 
the farm owned by Dan Warner. Just 
how the beds lie, and whether or not they 
are large enough to be mined profitably, 
is not known definitely. 

Three wells were driven in a triangle, 
about 200 ft. apart. A thin bed of coal 
was located between 30 and 40 ft. from 
the surface, and a thick bed at 290 ft. 

Tests have shown the coal to be anth- 
racite, having 91 per cent. carbon and 
1.5 per cent. ash. It is of a fine quality, 
and that which has been burned has 
thrown off a blue flame, and exhibits 
evidences of a high-class fuel. 


North Carolina 


An examination of the area known as 
the Dan River coal field, made by R. W. 
Stone, of the U. S. Geological Survey, in 
1910, has led to the conclusion that there 
is no reason for expecting to find com- 
mercially valuable coal beds in this dis- 
trict. The high-grade coal which has 
been found in several places in this re- 
gion in a seam ranging from a few 
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inches to a foot in thickness, together 
with the belief of the people in the dis- 
trict that black shale is a sign of coal, 
and if followed far enough under cover 
will reach coal, has caused more or less 
prospecting. 

The beds of anthracite in this region 
are merely local deposits of small lateral 
extent, and only a few inches thick. The 
thick bed of carbonaceous shale is value- 
less. It is, therefore, useless to expend 
the money and energy in this region in 
the hope of developing a coal mine. 


Ohio 


Columbus—Governor Harmon has 
appointed J. B. Davies, a member of the 
United Mine Workers, Zanesville, as the 
Ohio mine inspector to succeed George 
Harrison, whose term has expired. Mr. 
Davies was recommended by a number 
of prominent coal men. 

The new mine inspector will receive 
an increase of $1000 in the annual salary, 
in accordance with a bill which recently 
passed the general assembly, providing 
a salary of $3000 for the mine inspector. 

Steubenville—Nearly half a _ million 
dollars will be spent in Belmont County 
by the Providence Coal Co. for improve- 
ments, which are now under way. The 
company owns over 7000 acres of coal 
and their present mine, which is one of 
the largest in the state, is located at St. 
Clairsville. 

Among the improvements which the 
company contemplates will be a large 
reservoir to supply the little towns 
which surround the new mine, the cost 
of which will exceed $50,000. The mine 
will open directly into the hill and will 
have seven entry ways through a con- 
crete wall, several hundred feet long. 

For a short distance back in each of 
these entries the sides and roof will be 
concreted. The tipple will be'the largest 
ever constructed in the river countries, 
having four tracks and spanning the 
Wheeling Creek. 

The company also intends to construct 
macadamized roads through its property 
and will erect a bridge over the creek. 
On the hill above the mine will be erected 
more than a hundred miners’ homes. 
Each home will be surrounded by a large 
plot of ground and shade trees, and the 
houses will be lighted by electricity. 

The new mine will be equipped with 
fifty of the most modern mining ma- 
chines, which will be operated by elec- 
tricity. Life-saving apparatus will be 
installed, consisting of oxygen helmets, 
pulmotors of types that are in use on 
the mine-rescue cars. 

In addition to a three-story mine of- 
fice and store, a small ice plant will sup- 
ply the town of Fairmont with ice. Work 
will not be started on these improvements 
until the mine is in operation. 


Toledo—Operations at the Toledo 
dock of the Hocking Valley Ry. Co., dur- 
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ing the past week, have been very ac. 
tive. One hundred nine thousand tons 
were loaded during the week ending 
Aug. 2, as compared with 60,000 tons 
for the week previous. Since the open. 
ing of navigation the docks have handled 
1,360,695 tons. 





Pennsylvania 
ANTHRACITE 


Allentown—The Lehigh Valley R.R., a 
few days ago, moved a train of 115 cars 
of coal. Another record was made when 
a train of 133 cars of coal recently moved 
westward from the Perth Amboy docks 
for the Mahoning yards, where they will 
be distributed to the mine. The train was 
more than a mile and a quarter long 
and was drawn by two locomotives, a 
third pushing. 

Hazleton—Twelve hundred men went 
on strike, July 29, at the Hazleton col- 
liery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. The 
cause of the trouble was due to the fact 
that the company refused to discharge 
a man who was not a member of the 
union. The strike also ties up the Eber- 
lee and Derragan collieries. 

Lansford—The Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. is having trouble’ with 
their train force in the Panther Creek 
Valley R.R. The entire force of 85 men 
went on strike this morning, tying up 
every colliery in the valley. The men de- 
manded a 10 per cent. increase in wages, 
and the company refused, giving as its 
reason that it is no common carrier. 

Washington—Seven hundred acres of 
coal land in Cecil Township have been 
sold to the W. M. Henderson Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, for $225,000. The coal is 
known as the McPherson block. Twenty- 
seven acres of surface land, and a rail- 
road right-of-way were included in the 
transfer. 

Wilkes-Barre—President White, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, made 
his first official visit to the Wyoming 
region, July 25. He addressed a large 
mass meeting at Georgetown. 


BITUMINOUS 


Charleroi—_The Globe mine, near 
Coal Center, has been abandoned, and 
will not be used again even as an entry 
to other hills. The shutdown is said 
to be the result of the flood last week. 

Pit posts have been washed out of 


‘the mine, and numerous cave-ins resulted. 


At best, the mine was useful only in 
reaching other hills of the Vesta Coal 
Co., so that the cost of fixing it up would 
be more than it would be worth. 

Connellsville—Two miner’s lamps, 
identified as belonging to the two Ameri- 
cans who perished in the Lemont mines 
of the Frick company, were found this 
morning by members of the rescuing 
party. There was no trace of the (or- 
eign miner, who also lost his life wien 
the mine was flooded. 
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Du Bois—The Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh R.R. expects in the near 
future to double-track their system from 
Punxsutawney to Josephine. The im- 
provements now being made at the tun- 
nel north of Indiana seem to bear out 
this theory. The heavy traffic which 
passes on this line, especially during the 
night, emphasizes the need of this im- 
provement. 

Kittanning —Cobaugh mines, which 
have net been operated for four years 
and were supposed to have been perma- 
nently abandoned, will be reopened in a 
few days. The locomotive has been 
ordered and the track and bridge at Haw- 
thorne are receiving attention. The mines 
employ from 200 to 300 men. - 

Uniontown—In spite of the fact that 
three large pumps have been working 
continuously since the flood of the Su- 
perba mine, the water has receded only 
16 in. After 60 hours of continuous 
work the rescuers succeeded in cutting a 
hole through the 65-ft. wall separating 
the Lemont mines, Nos. 1 and 2, in 
search for miners. It is believed that the 
remains of the two men are under the 
débris somewhere in the mine. 

At the Superba mine it was decided to 
drill a large hole from the surface into 
the mine at a place where the remains 
of 15 miners, who were drowned last 
Wednesday, may be. Two 8-in. pumps 
will be sunk into the mine and the water 
will be removed from that section. 

Waynesburg—One thousand one hun- 
dred acres of coal in the Monongahela 
Township will be transferred by J. V. 
Thompson to the Poland Coal Co., for 
$880,000. It is said that the property 
will be developed immediately. 

The coal land fronts on the Mononga- 
hela River, near Greensboro, and the 
new lire of the Monongahela R.R., which 
is just being completed, runs through thé 
property. About 25 acres of surface 
area are included in the deal. 

The Poland Coal Co. expects to erect a 
large coke plant and begin the manufac- 
ture of coke. 








Washington 

Spokane—Coal promoters are enthused 
with the great activity which is now 
manifested in the Bull Mountain coal 
field in Musselshell County, Mont. A 
small quantity of coal has been mined in 
that locality, but the present activity 
Promises that quantities will soon be 
taken from that county every year. 








West Virginia 

Charleston—On July 10, James Dillon, 
fireboss, employed at the Whipple mine, 
Operated by the White Oak Fuel Co., in 
Fayette County, W. Va., made his usual 
©xcmination of the mine to detect gas 
or ¢ ‘ier dangerous conditions that might 
omni defore the men entered the mine. 
After completing his inspection, he re- 
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turned to the outside and reported in the 
fireboss’ record book an accumulation of 
gas between the last break-through and 
the face on the fourth left aircourse, but 
did not fence the place off, or put up 
any danger signs, cr warn the miners of 
this dangerous condition. 

William Smith, a miner, entered the 
place, ignited the gas and was badly 
burned, though not fatally. Had the 
mine been in a dry and dusty condition, 
there is no doubt but what a terrific ex- 
plosion would have occurred. 

Mine Inspector L. D. Holliday promptly 
made an examination of the mine, ascer- 
tained the facts and caused a warrant to 
be issued for the fireboss. The latter was 
drought before the justice of the peace 
of Fayette County, who, upon hearing all 
the evidence that was introduced, found 
the defendant guilty as charged with vio- 
lating section 13 of the mine law and 
fined him $50 and costs. 

The Department of Mines of the State 
of West Virginia has revoked the fireboss 
certificate which was issued to Dillon, 
and he will not be permitted to act as 
fireboss in this state unless at some fu- 
ture time he can satisfy the Board of 
Examiners that such negligence of duty 
will not occur with him again. 

The alarming situation in the strike in 
Paint Creek Valley still continues. 
Armed strikers have attacked mining 
towns, and have killed two coal company 
guards. It is expected that martial law 
may be declared within a short time by 
Governor Glasscock. Meanwhile troops 
are being hurried to the scene. 

It was also reported that Private UIll- 
man of the state militia had been appre- 
hended by ten of the mine guards, and 
taken before Justice of the Peace Craw- 
ford, where, according to an _ affidavit 
made by him, he was searched and re- 
lieved of S2 and ordered to retrace his 
Steps. 

Fairmont—The Parker Run Coal & 
Coke Co. has closed a 5-yr. contract with 
the McKeesport Tin Plate Co. involving 
500 tons of coal to be delivered by river 
shipments. The Parker company has 
completed a deal for a number of addi- 
tional coal barges and tow boats, the de- 
tails of which have not as yet been made 
public. 

Huntington—We hear that 60,000 acres 
of valuable coal and timber land on Big 
Coa! River are to be purchased soon by 
a number of Philadelphia capitalists for 
mining and timber purposes. 

This is the first step in a series of de- 
velopments on a large scale which has 
been contemplated in Boone County for 
some time. 

Rivesville—An announcement has 
been made that the Buckhannon & North- 
ern RR., jointly owned by the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, a 
subsidiary of the New York Central Sys- 
tem, and the Pennsylvania, extending 
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the 


Pennsylvania 
state line has been completed and will 


from Rivesville to 


be put in operation shortly. This line 
will tap about 60,000 acres of coal land 
owned by the Little Kanawha Syndicate 
in West Virginia and will be the means 
of opening this vast tract of land for de- 
velopment purposes. 

Wheeling—A large force of men are 
employed at present, preparatory to 
opening a coal mine on the Stark Mine 
on Edgenton Lane. All new machinery 
is being installed. Two motors are being 
put in and a new slope dug to the coal 
seam. When completed the mine will be 
one of the most up-to-date and will be 
operated by strictly union men. It will 
be equipped with the latest electrical 
equipment throughout. 








Wyoming 

Cheyenne—Representatives of coal 
mine owners and miners have reached 
an agreement after a ten-day conference 
here, and the threatened strike of 10,000 
miners has been averted. The new agree- 
ment, which will not expire until 
September 1, 1914, provides for sub- 
stantial wage increases. 


Canada 
QUEBEC 


Montreal—The Grand Trunk will con- 
struct a new line from Fort Burwell to 
London, to carry coal from the lake boat 
for distribution in western Ontario. The 
road has already been surveyed. The 
Grand Trunk is said to be constructing 
ferries to carry loaded coal cars across 
Lake Erie to connect with the new line. 


England 


NORTHUMBERLAND 

Blyth—An improved type of coal car- 
rying vessel has just been launched here, 
which, in the opinion of experts, will be- 
gin a new era in the building of cargo 
ships. The vessel is constructed on what 
is known as the “arch” principle, which, 
it is claimed, offers important advantages 
over both of the ordinary types with a 
dead weight of 3100 tons and a draft of 
18 ft. 4 in. It is asserted to be the 
fastest collier built, and it will be used 
for coaling purposes in connection with 
the British fleet. Small capital, cheaper 
maintenance, and increased rate of speed 
are among the favorable features claimed 
for the vessel. 


New Zealand 


The United States supplies New Zea- 
land with only one-fourth of its imports 
of mining machinery. The greater part 
of the remainder comes from the United 
Kingdom. 

Mining machinery from British coun- 
tries is admitted free, but there is a tariff 
of 10 per cent. on machinery from coun- 
tries outside of the British Empire. 
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Industrial Notes 


The Roberts & Schaefer Co. con- 
tractors for coal-mining plants, coal 
washeries, coaling station, and briquet- 
ting plants, of Chicago, Ill, have ree 
cently been awarded the following con- 
tracts: 

A 600-ton reinforced-concrete Holmen 
coaling station for the Atlantic & West 
Point Ry. Co., to be built at Newman, Ga. 
$25,000. 

A similar station for the Western Ry., 
Ala., for installation at Montgomery Ter- 
minal, Ala. $25,000. 

A large reinforced-concrete cinder 
pocket and cinder-handling machinery 
for the Pittsburg & Lake Erie R.R., for 
installation at Dickerson Run, Penn. 
$20,000. 

A 300-ton. structural-steel Holmen 
coaling station by the Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern R.R., for installation at Ross- 
ville, Tl. 

Coal-handling equipment for a new 
coaling station to be built at Cumber- 
land, Ma., for the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 


Co. 


The Taylor Iron & Steel Co., High- 
bridge, N. J., announce the opening of 
an office in Pittsburgh, Penn., at 301 
Oliver Building. This office is opened in 
answer to the increasing demand for 
Tisco manganese-steel castings in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. 

J. S. Morrison will be in charge of the 
Pittsburgh office. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing & 
Mine Supply Co., Connellsville, Penn., will 
soon put upon the market a new type of 
coke pusher, leveler and conveyor. With 
the new machine, the pusher, instead of 
being a telescope ram, will be continu- 
ous. The conveyor will take the coke 
out of the oven to the cars, and the 
leyeler will gage the coal in the oven 
when they are refilled. 


To meet the demands for compact loco- 
motive coaling stations of low cost, the 
Link-Belt Co., of Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago, has designed a unique apparatus. 
The structure is of steel, 6x16 ft. in size, 
and stands between a car siding and 
the locomotive track. 

Under the coal siding is a steel-track 
hopper, into which the coal is dropped. 
A reciprocating feeder delivers the coal 
at a uniform rate to a line of chain and 
buckets. These buckets lift the coal 
to a height sufficient to chute to the 
locomotive tender at the rate of one 
ton per minute. 

The machinery is driven by motor or 
gasoline engines, which is placed in a 
house between the two legs of the steel 
structure. <A platform runs all around 
the top of the structure and a stairway 
leads to it from the ground. 

This coaling station is not suitable for 
piaces where large quantities of coal 
must be carried in storag@ bins, but 
there are many railroad yards where 
space is valuable and where drop-bottom 
cars can be held in reserve with the 
necessary tonnage and thus act as stor- 
age hoppers. 

Considered as a fireproof bin, a drop- 
bottom car at $900 is a comparatively 
cheap means of providing storage for 50 
tons coal. A station of this kind can be 
built for less than $4000 complete. It is 
compact, fireproof, and one man can at- 
tend to the machinery, as well as un- 
loading the drop-bottom cars. The con- 
trol levers are arranged so that the ma- 
chinery can be stopped and started read- 
ilv from several points. 
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Publications Received 


SHEET STEEL PILING. Tables and 
Data on the Properties and Uses of 
Sections. Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 88 pp., 5x7% in., 22 
tab., 54 illus. 9th ed., July 1, 1912. 


The information and data in this book- 
let have been gleaned during the many 
years of experience which the Carnegie 
Steel Co. has had in this field. Among 
other things, the booklet deals with the 
three principal types of sheet piling, man- 
ufactured by the Carnegie Steel Co. The 
United States steel sheet piling is a sim- 
ple, plain rolled section, ready for use 
as it comes from the mill without fur- 
ther fabrication. Each piece is complete 
in itself and all pieces of the same width 
are interchangeable. Line contact, in- 
stead of surface contact, avoids wedging 
action, so common in piling, and thereby 
facilitates pulling. The joints are flexi- 
ble and permit the entrance of silt and 
clay into the interlock, thus aiding in 
securing watertightness. 

The Friestedt interlocking channel-bar 
piling consists of a fabricated section 
made of channels and of Z-bars. These 
sections are unsymmetrical in that one 
channel has two Z-bars full lenth, and 
the next channel is plain. For this rea- 
son the sections possess a high salvage 
value, in that some 40 to 45 per cent. 
of the ‘channels can be withdrawn and 
used for structural purposes after their 
temporary use as sheet piling has been 
completed. 

The symmetrical interlock channel-bar 
piling is similar to the one just mentioned, 
its chief point of difference being that 
each channel is provided with a long Z- 
bar on one edge and a short Z-bar on 
the other. 

The lateral strength of the various 
sections are discussed at some length, 
and many tables are given to aid the en- 
gineer. Methods of driving, together 
with various types of hammers, receive 
their share of attention. 

The booklet is neat.in appearance and 
the arrangement is good. It should be 
a valuable asset to contractors and their 
construction engineers. 


Recent Coal and Coke 


Patents 

Cableway bottom-stop. T. S. Miller, S. 
Orange, N. J. 1,031,360. July 2, 1912. 
Filed Aug. 238, 1911. Serial No. 605,621. 

Coal ieveling apparatus. J. M. Reis, 
Newcastle, Penn. 1,031,375, July 2, 1912. 
Filed June 24, 1909. Serial No. 504,033. 

Mechanical stoker, W. N. Ducan, Allen, 
TH. =1,031,2538, July 2, 1912. Filed Mar. 
18, 1912.. Serial No. 684,564. 

Coal tipple. <A. Allen, assignor to Al- 
len & Gracia Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,032,800, 
July 16, 1912. Filed Dec. 29, 1911. Serial 
No. 668,511. 

Mine insulator. S. A. Warren, Cannon 
City, Colo. 1,031,975, July 9, 1912. Filed 
July 14, 1911. Serial No. 640,164. 

Miners’ lamp, S. L. Flinn, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. 1,032,130, July 9, 1912. 
Filed April 10, 1911. Serial No. 619,947. 
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Construction News 


Pineville, Ky.—H. B. Jones, H. E. Pul- 
lock and W. C. Black have formed g 
company and leased a large tract of 
coal land near Hazard, Ky. They are in 
Perry County, along the extension of 
the Lexington & Eastern R.R., which is 
rapidly approaching completion. A min- 
ing plant is to be installed shortly, so 
as to enable the company to participate 
in the fall trade. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Galloway Coa) 
Co. has placed a force of men near Car- 
bon Hill to open up a large new mine at 
that place. James Nicol is the super- 
intendent in charge. The mine will have 
a daily capacity of 1000 tons. 


Patton, Penn.—The West Branch Coal 
Co. is to extend its operations at Barns- 
boro, according to an announcement 
made recently. A new mine, and pos- 
sibly two will be opened, and the con- 
cern wil be able to furnish steady em- 
ployment to over 600 additional men. 


Flint, Mich.—Owners of the What 
Cheer mine, near here, have begun sink- 
ing a shaft a half a mile from the City 
Limits, and will spend $20,000 on the de- 
velopment. 


San Antonio, Tex.—The Poteet Coal & 
Sand Co. has been organized here, with 
a capital stock of $15,000. It will install 
a large amount of machinery and equip- 
ment. 


Springfield, Mass.—The gigantic coal 
elevator being erected by the Burr Co.,, 
which has been in the process of cons 
struction for a month or so, is expected 
to be completed in a short time. 

The elevator has a capacity for 1200 
tons of coal, and is loaded from the 
cars by a chain of shovels operated by a 
6-hp. motor, now being installed. The 
new arrangement will facilitate the fali 
delivery of coal which has been delayed 
owing to the company waiting until 
completion of the elevator. 


Hicks Run, Penn.—The New York 
city capitalists have purchased all the 
coal and clay lands and expect to open 
them in the very near future. These 
people will build a large firebrick plant 
and will develop coal and clay veins. 


i Barnesboro, Penn. — Actual concrete 
work on the new electric plant of the 
Clearfield Coal Corporation at the West- 
branch mine has been started under the 
direction of Thomas Kirkland. The 
foundations for each of the two big dys 
namos and their engines are 22x22xS ft, 
and each foundation necessitates 3572 
cu.ft. of concrete. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Malcomson Pri- 
quette Engineering Co. has been _ in- 
corporated to build a coal briquetting 
plant, equipped with machines of the St 
Louis Briquette Machine Co. The cap- 
ital stock is $24,000. half paid. 

The company will not engage in 
manufacture of briquettes for itself, but 
it will construct them for other concerns. 


Johnstown, Penn.—Developments in- 
dicate a new mining operation in the 
vicinity of Johnstown. This operation 
is located along the B. & O. Ry., and 


runs back of Stony Creek just abeve 
Birder’s Dam, and includes 1000 acres. 

Spokane, Wash.—The Palouse Cor! & 
Ore Co. has started actual coal mining 
in Putman County. After nearly a var 
of prospecting a shaft has been sunk 


near the mouth of Cedar Creek an¢é the 


owners are confident of success. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 
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General Review 

The anxiety in the Eastern anthracite 
market still prevails, and the compan- 
ies say that unless they get a larger al- 
lotment than anticipated, the end of the 
present month will see no improvement 
in the situation. It is not believed that 
the tonnage will improve any as there 
are still large quantities to be shipped 
to the Western market. The activity in 
general remains unchanged, and the only 
problem with the shippers is the provi- 
sion of an equitable distribution of their 
production in such a manner as to cause 
the least complaint. 

The bituminous market has never been 
so good at this period, for a number of 
years. While there is no heavy demand, 
the trade is on a firm basis and shows 
every indication of holding strong for 
the remainder of the season. This 
shows how effective a curtailment policy 
may be and consumers are finding how 
easy it is to overstay a soft market. 

While there is no actual increase in the 
Eastern bituminous business, the general 
tone remains quite firm. Supplies in the 
hands of the consumers appear to be 
rather low, and should they be obliged to 
go beyond actual contract requirements, 
there will soon be an active spot market. 

At Buffalo there is an increasing de- 
mand, especially in slack, while transpor- 
tation is growing steadily worse. Ship- 
pers are aggressively complaining about 
the slow movement, and state that when 
the active demand opens up it will find 
the railroads in a deplorable condition. 
In the Pittsburgh district the manufac- 
turing demand is moderately good and 
shows some improvement, while the Lake 
movement is still somewhat congested 
and shipments slightly decreased. 

Production in the Ohio fields has been 
fairly active, especially in the domestic, 
and operators are now of the opinion that 
the season on this grade has opened. 
Prices have been ruling firm, and in view 
of the car shortage, which is slowly de- 
veloping, companies are discussing an in- 
crease in the circular. There has also 
been an unusual activity in West’ Vir- 
ginia and prices are much firmer; this 
has heen the most active midsummer 


week for several years, and no further 
tonnages are being booked at less than 
Circular : 

In the Middle West there are no signs 
of the usual summer dullness, while 2 
higher rice level is being freely pre- 
dicted. The demand is so strong and ac- 
= '.* it is taxing the capacity of 

m 


S in some districts. 


Boston, Mass. 

Bituminous is firm, without any heavy 
demand as yet, but strong at list prices. 
Pocahontas and New River are now ap- 
parently in strong position for the bal- 
ance of the year. There are signs of cau- 
tion about commitments ahead, and if 
any off-shore business develops at Bal- 
timore and Hampton Roads there will be 
an active market sometime between now 
and January. Not for some years has a 
turn in bituminous come in early August, 
and it shows how effective a curtail- 
ment may be made, and incidentally how 
easy it is for buyers to overstay. 

The Pennsylvania grades share the 
general firmness in prices. Spot coal is 
now being held by some of the ship- 
pers at an advance over the contract 
figure, and the shippers of Georges Creek 
are beginning to mark up freights on 
water transportation. Vessel rates have 
also advanced slightly, and higher rates 
are expected. 

Anthracite continues to cause general 
anxiety and reports are disquieting. 
There is said to be a very large tonnage 
yet to be shipped to Western depots, and 
unless the East gets a much larger a!lot- 
ment than is now anticipated, August 
will not show up much better than July. 
Many of the anthracite barges that show 
clearances from New York prove to be 
loaded with pea and dock screenings, 
sizes that convey little relief to the 
dealer with thousands of orders on his 
books for the domestic grades. 

Wholesale quotations are about as fol- 
lows: 








Clearfields, £:0.b. Mine... ic 66.6 ce eee $1.10@1.30 
Clearfields, f.o.b. Philadelphia........ 2.35@2.60 
Somersets £.0.D. MIMNG...... 0. sccccees 1.15@1.35 
Somersets, f.o.b. Philadelphia.......... 2.40@2.60 
Pocahontas, New River f.o.b. Hampton 

EMMONS a cnc eas aera ear entire e ala 2.70 
Pocahontas, New River f.o.b. Boston... 3.65 
Pocahontas, New River on cars Provi- 

IR en ae dane ard oe eae Be 3.55 
Anthracite stove f.o.b. New York...... 5.20@5.50 
New York 

Anthracite—The movement of hard 


coal into New York continues slow with 
no indication of any improvement in 
sight; nearly all sizes are in short sup- 
ply with some commanding a good prem- 
ium, This shortage is more pronounced 
in the stove size which is practically out 
of the market; it will readily bring an 
advance of 20c. above the circular when 
obtainable. Egg appears to be about in 
the same condition except that no prem- 
iums are being offered yet. Of the three 
sizes, chestnut is the longest, especially 
the Lehigh grades which are being quoted 





10 to 15c. off the circular. Pea is in 
steady demand, with little offering at off 
prices, while individual Reading, buck- 
wheat No. 1 is being quoted at as low 
as $2.15 f.o.b. The better grades of in- 
dividual Reading rice are selling at 10c. 
less than the circular, and the poorer 
grades 20c. less. 

The following are New York quotations 
at the points noted: 


Upper Ports Lower Ports 





PONGIR ES sa Hg cc caceediean ss $4.90 $4.50 @ 4.90 
- : 5.15 5.05 @ 5.10 
Stove 5.15 5.10 @ 5.20 
INE es weak ae 5.40 5.20 @ 5.35 
OT a xa ede cece wa dere 3.50 3.30 @ 3.45 
GOR WNGRE ee. ise enw e ceva 2.75 2.15 @ 2.55 
WG ies wecrdawedawan yes 2.25 1.75 @ 1.95 
oo) ene 1.75 1.60 @ 1.70 


Bituminous—The market for this grade 
iS quiet, but shows a firmness quite in 
keeping with the optimistic view which 
appears to prevail among the larger com- 
panies. Little or no coal is coming in on 
speculation with the result that the de- 
murrage consignments are quite rare. It 
it becoming obvious that the companies 
are making a concerted effort to maintain 
better market conditions by adopting a 
vigorous curtailment policy. 

The market as a whole is on a firm, 
substantial basis rather unusual for this 
period of the year. Prices are holding 
well and there is no reason for expecting 
a slump from now on until the fall trade 
opens up. 

New York bituminous quotations are 
comparatively firm as follows: 


West Virginia, steam................ $2.35 
Ordinary grades, Pennsylvania........ 2.45 
2.35 
2 
2 


Fair grades, Pennsylvania............ .55@2.65 

. : pe m4 

Good grades, Pennsylvania....... nears .70@2.75 

Best Miller, Pennsylvania............ .95@3.00 
3.15 


Geared €NCOR ne 5. cms es bck cceeswes 








Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Bituminous—The market has not im- 
proved except that slack is not so plenti- 
ful, on account of lighter shipments in 
the Lake trade in the past fortnight. 
Manufacturing demand is moderately 
good, and has shown some improvement. 
The Lake movement continues rather con- 
gested, and shipments have been some- 
what decreased in consequence. For or- 
dinary lots of mine-run and nut, we 
quote $141.05, 34-in. being $1.25 asked 
and 1%-in. $1.35 asked, with sales ef- 
fected at 5@10c. less. Slack is slightly 
stiffer, and is bringing about 50c. 

Connellsville Coke—Since the break in 
the ranks of sellers of Connellsville coke 
there has been some quiet selling of prompt 
at various prices, which has relieved the 
situation, there now being no coke loaded 
on cars and pressing for shipping instruc- 
tions. Sales were made at $2.20 and 
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probably less, but the market is now firm 
at $2.20 and $2.25. Furnaces have con- 
tinued to hold off from making inquir- 
ies, as they are covered for the time be- 
ing, but they are keenly interested in 
the situation and would probably contract 
for the. balance of the year if prices at 
all favorable were named. Meanwhile 
those not provided are likely to buy for 
August only. Some sellers would prob- 
ably accept $2.25 on contract for a limited 
tonnage, though $2.35 is the regular ask- 
ing price. Foundry coke remains quot- 
able at $2.40@ 2.50 for prompt and $2.40 
«2.75 for contract. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending July 27 at 315,- 
723 tons, a decrease of 40,000 tons, and 
shipments at 3527 cars to Pittsburgh, 
4920 cars to points west and 930 cars 
to points east, a total of 9377 cars, a de- 
crease of 1262 cars. 








Baltimore, Md. 


While there was no actual increase in 
business during the past week, the Bal- 
timore coal market maintains a firm tone, 
and the impression still prevails that an 
improvement will set in shortly. It has 
been purely a contract market during 
the past week, practically all the coal 
delivered being under orders signed up 
around the first of April and May. The 
spot business which developed about 10 
days ago, due to canning factories re- 
suming operations, has eased up, but the 
hopeful feeling has by no means disap- 
peared. 

The trade here believes that the situa- 
tion is most promising and that if busi- 
ness conditions continue to improve as 
they are at this time, there will soon be 
an active demand for coal. Consumers 
who are now keeping within contract re- 
quirements will soon be obliged to go 
beyond them, and when this occurs the 
more profitable spot business will set in. 
There was no material change in prices 
during the week. 

The Davis Coal & Coke Co., through 
the selling agency of B. Nicoll & Co., has 
been awarded the contract to furnish 20,- 
000 tons of coal to the Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane in Washington. 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a steadily increasing demand 
for bituminous coal and shippers are 
complaining more and more of the slow 
movement of cars and predicting that the 
climax of the season will see transporta- 
tion conditions in a deplorable shape. 
Some shippers are already tracing cars 
more than they should be at this time of 
the year. 

The heavy demand is for slack, with 
Allegheny Valley far in the lead. With 
the market full of Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia slack there is no Allegheny 
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Valley surplus. The demand for coke is 
very active, with prospects of an advance 
soon. Best Connellsville foundry is very 
strong at $4.50 and the cheaper grades 
are equally so. It is hard to get men 
enough anywhere to handle the ovens. 

Pittsburgh quotations are a little 
stronger every week, though it is too 
early to look for a general advance. Fig- 
ures remain at $2.57’ for three-quarter, 
$2.47'4 for mine-run and $2 for slack, 
with Allegheny Valley sizes about 25c. 
lower. 

The anthracite activity is unchanged, 
the only problem with the shippers now 
being how to divide up their scant sup- 
plies so there wiil be least complaint. 
The independent mines are turning over 
more coal to jobbers here than formerly, 
but they are about as short as anyone. 

There is an increase in shipments of 
anthracite by Lake, the amount for the 
week being 163,000 tons, which swells 
the July total to 588,885 tons. The 
amount for the season is still running 
down, as compared with last season, 
being 1,065,385 as against 1,907,723 to 
August, 1911. 








Hampton Roads, Va. 


Hampton Roads has just had probably 
the best midsummer week for several 
years. Two records were made, one be- 
ing the loading of 7524 tons of cargo and 
bunker coal at the Sewell’s Point Virginia 
Ry. piers Thursday in 5 hr. and 15 min., 
possibly exceeded only by Curtis Bay 
record made Nov. 23, 1911, when 7574 
tons were put aboard one vessel in 4 hr. 
and 55 min.; an especially noteworthy 
feature was that no preparation was 
made for a record loading. The other 
record was made the following day at 
the N. & W. piers when they dumped 
612 cars or 26,851 tons in 24 hrs. This 
unusual activity can mean but one thing, 
and that good business for Hampton 
Roads shippers. One large shipper here 
is known to already have charters re- 
ported for over 70,000 tons of coal to be 
taken during August. As result of the 
good demand, prices are much firmer and 
no one is willing to book any future ton- 
nage at less than the circular price. 

Figures for July dumping here show 
up very satisfactory as will be seen by 
reference to the table on the last page. 
The Norfolk & Western piers while not 
holding up to their customary proportion, 
dumped 450,983 tons. : 

The C. & O. Ry. are having some 
trouble in getting coal through to the 
piers promptly, due it would seem, to a 
shortage of motive power equipment. 








Columbus, Ohio 


The first appearance of a car shortage 
was noted in the Hocking Valley dis- 
trict last week, and, as a result, operators 
are discussing the probabilities of a 
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higher circular about Sept. 1. The car 
shortage has been freely predicted for 
some time, but while it has been felt 
to a certain extent in the eastern Ohio 
district, it had not, up to this time, af. 
fected the Hocking Valley. 

There has been a slight increase in the 
demand for the domestic sizes and oper- 
ators and jobbers are of the opinion that 
the domestic season has finally opened, 
Prices are ruling firm at the circular 
figures which have prevailed for several 
months. One of the, best features is the 
Strengthening in the small sizes, due 
to a lighter tonnage going to the Lakes 
from certain sections of the state. The 
Lake trade is continuing active, although 
some congestion is reported from the 
docks of the upper Lake ports. Prices 
on the docks are ruling the same as pre- 
vailed for the entire season. 

Steam business is running along stead- 
ily, although some manufacturing estab. 
lishments are increasing their requisitions, 
The general tone of business is good 
and factories are having a better run of 
orders. 

Production in various Ohio fields has 
been fairly active during the past week. 
In the Hocking Valley the output was 
up to normal and an increase is reported 
from eastern Ohio, where the Lake trade 
is quite a factor. 

Quotations in Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley 


Domestic NN 5S Snr gale ia, on 
BUN ors..9 4 sie 3 615,978 oa ale a9 a sie sie: § atierele tem Sis oigce 1.35 
iE SOR Telare nage See RENE ete | ROMO nine: Sy 1.10 
PM IMTRAND G56 wes 4.0 a vare <6 felsic ako Ho, 
Nut, paa and slack... 05k ccs ewe cece 0.45 
RONNIE NEN Se er ras Oe Ueno 0.35 
Pittsburgh No. 8 
NR rte On ar Pane ae eR On a rae $1.10 
NUMA REMDND creep ass or tare wie aaera tah ma Pare 1.00 
NEMO MIRON 6 5:66:65 soe ais 0s sro ave ernyo hw marae 0.40 
Pomeroy Bend 
Domestic lump... 2.06. cscs eesccsces $1.50 
MAD ee Sarat eats arc e. acre las hays iceaate Na ae 1.35 
MMMER SMe hth cot Cra eeum Wire an ed awey ara 1.20 
MOMMA TUAR RR a sist hg cho av ai'a, 519 iaeCa ae he GR 1.15 
INUIC, ER ONG GIOCK.... 5 cece cee aeses 0.40 
I IPENINNNG ooo o onc c.cie Shae oak oem aen cases 0.30 
Kanawha 
MOOTIOBUC MIAN oo. os ecshn ck pace $1.50 
TOTS ae AE ee GeO eee re 1.30 
Mine-run........... 1.05 
DHUC, OR ANG GIBB... «<5, 66sec e cc cece ces 0.45 
SOATNO MIN GNG so. 566.5. 6.0.5 acs s :6 gre 00 b s:n on 0'e niece 0.35 





Indianapolis, Ind. 

There is apparently no signs of the 
usual mid-summer dullness in the coal- 
mining industry. About all the miners 
are now employed, and the coal is mov: 
ing more regularly than last week. Theré 
is also some talk of prices going higher. 
the trend of the market being towards 4 
stronger and higher level for the coming 
winter. Dealers say there is a shorter 
supply of Eastern coal now than last 
year and there is also a shortage of !5- 
000 tons of anthracite. Now that the fe 
quirements tax the capacity of the Cen- 
tral States mines there need be tio SUI- 
prise that the prices have been increased 
slightly. 

The operators are not over their caf 
shortage fright, and are unanimou: in the 
belief that the heavy demands fro: : other 
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sources will create a provoking scarcity 
this fail. Aside from the repeated de- 
mand ‘or fulfillment of the law requir- 
ing a wcekly pay-day, the Indiana miners 
are doing as well, if not better, than for 
several years past. 








Detroit, Mich. 


Bituiinous—Things are quite different 
in this market from 30 days ago; every- 
one is anxious to get under cover for fuel, 
and are stocking as heavily as possible in 
order to avoid the unusual conditions 
which are sure to come when the con- 
sumers do not lay in a large supply. 
There is no track coal whatever, and it is 
now absolutely impossible to get fuel on 
spot shipments. The market is in a meas- 
ure very good at present. 

The following prices prevail: 


West Virainia 


Dom stic re: Rr ee eagee ds iesoy seared $1.75 
een np.... : Pr ye Se rae 1.15 
Mine -run ee ; . ; oes 22006 
Slack wane Hii oh eo re eee 0.75 
Hocking 
Domestic none aor .. 2.00 
{-lump 5 erent ase .-. 1.25 
Mine-run cn @EDEe 
Slack ere ee ee 0.70 
Cambr idye 
i-lump ve ee «. £,.06 
Mine-Fui.... 65-5. : : estes . 6.95 
Slack 0.80 
Pocahor 
2.50 
1.10 
0.85 





Aatheadinn-titaies is a amen on all 
sizes. The demand is unusually heavy 
owing to the fact that a hard-coal famine 
is predicted for this point. No one seems 
to have any quantity on hand, and it is 
rumored that the price will advance 50c. 
a ton within the next 30 days. 

Prevailing prices are as follows: 


Doe antl HtOGe? bss a taka deceeaes . Bi . $7.50 
Ghentnuhs: «wc ena palo ure ee rue eas 7.75 
BRB hes trons 5 AES ees een oe ecee ne Serer <. Gea 
BUR WHERE. 5). c6-conceceweneetews hee scruere)s 4.50 


hea tana is an abundance of this 
product now coming into Detroit, but 
prices still remain quite firm. Connells- 
ville is quoted at $4.85, and Solvay at 
35 per ton. 








Chicago 
There was an advance Aug. 1 in the 
circular price of smokeless mine-run to 
51.25, and of smokeless lump and egg 
to $2 a ton at the mines. The market 
has been further strengthened within the 
Past icw days by difficulties at the mines 

which curtailed shipments. 
There has been no improvement in the 


steam-coal business, an increased supply 
of Screcnings, due to a larger produc- 
tion of ‘imp, causing weakness in the for- 
mer si The demand for anthracite is 
Unusu: for this time of the year, which 


'S atti cuted to the fact that orders, 


which linarily would be placed a month 
T SIX cks previously, are only now be- 
Ing sen: in, 


Unus:. al Strength is being shown in 
market, 


the co! particularly for gas- 
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house coke. Prices, however, have not 
advanced. 


Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County 


Fe ee ree ere eer $2.47 

eestor ree re keene ca choca eur 2.37 

WRU sola yss) Sc cee pce tine ven es 1.993 

Senet DO cine core ikeceenecewunes 1.72@1.82 
Springfield 

Domoestie lim... 5 a. s60 6 eccccecees $2.17@2.32 

RRM ow a oe 6c cere ese ecareicne 1.87@1.97 

EEN hein Soc a cal coe nee a eens 1.82 

PON MREIR sooo o's cinka ne Co gene Bee 1.57@1.62 
Clinton 

rOMORIe TOTS cs. 5 oo ss ovo e's $2.27 

COST PUTTS RRR eas ar eer eeemaret aye tera 2.12 

MPMI a. 2 oa cies oe oad pple nai ee 1.92 

Ramee Gls aii to ks cee otenneees 1.67@1.72 
Pocahontas and New River 

pS AEE eae eee Trey ae $3.30 

PAD OCE GCs" COR Rae Perera aren ari 4.05 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: Con- 
nellsville, $575.10; Wise County, $4.85 
@5; byproduct, egg and stove, $4.75; 
byproduct, nut, $4.55; gas-house, $4.50. 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 


Business in the Twin Cities and the 
Northwest has been very brisk and prices 
were much stronger during the past two 
weeks than heretofore. There is much 
less price cutting by the big companies 
as they realize that they have no such 
stocks as was the case at this time last 
year. Wholesalers are urging the dealer 
to stock up during this month as far as 
possible as the general impression is 
that there will be a big car shortage in 
the fall. 

It is well understood by the producers 
in the East and the Dock people that it 
will be next to impossible to fill the docks 
with sufficient coal to supply what is 
known as Dock territory, during the com- 
ing winter. The season is slipping by 
fast and the supply on the docks is away 
below normal. 

The Dock Workers’ strike at the head 
of the Lakes is not causing much worry 
as strike breakers were sent up there 
from the Twin Cities and Chicago, and 
unloading is progressing in fair shape. 
The strike at Port Arthur is of a more 
serious nature, as all work has been sus- 
pended; and unless something can be 
done by the Dock companies soon it looks 
as if there would be something in the 
nature of a blockade. At the present 
time three of the biggest lake carriers 
are held up with big cargoes and no one 
to unload them. 








St. Louis, Mo. 


There has been a gradual toning up of 
the market since the first of the month, 
and there are times when the different 
sizes of Carterville coal are hard to 
get. Screenings and fine coal are plen- 
tiful and prices low, while on the washed 
sizes there is a rather unsteady market. 
There is a fairly good demand now for 
standard lump, but the market on 
screenings is falling off. 
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Anthracite is hard to get and coke 
is in good demand, but there seems to be 
a scarcity; the same thing applies to 
smokeless. It is almost impossible to get 
smokeless into the St. Louis market now, 
and when it does come in it is anywhere 
from $2.10 to $2.25 at the mines. 

The prevailing market is: 


Franklin County 


6-in. lump and 3x6 egg. : $1.40@1.60 
Nib ae 1.40@1.50 
2-in. screenings... .. ere 0.70@0.75 
Carterville 
Lump and egg.... weceeeees $1.25@1.40 
ING INES oS ss owen on eon ds 1.15@1.25 
2-in. screenings...... ..  0.60@0.70 
No. 1 washed ... wt ree eae en 1.45@1.50 
No. 2 washed ........ Saewared 1.25@1.30 
ING WASHER 6. 6 oc ec ea cw ees 1.10@1.15 
No. 4 washed...... Sk snrard 1.00@1.05 
No. 5 washed ... aR ee sam eae 0.75@0.80 
Mount Olive 
6-in. eae eee a $1.35 
2-in. lump... ee ee j 1.25 
Standard 
Cite WW sc ccc ceescceses GROG 
2-in. lump...... ree RR am eka 0.85@0.90 
Screenings......... : ...  0.50@0.60 
WRONNONED S40 cd dager s lar eines neers 0.85@0.90 


Coke and anthracite are the same as 
quoted the first week in August. 





Spokane, Wash. 


Spokane is on the verge of a general 
increase in fuel prices; commencing the 
first of August, all orders were increased 
25c. per ton and on or before the first 
of September an advance of 50c. per 
ton is expected on practically all kinds 
of coal. 

A recent decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission gives Utah deal- 
ers a differential rate of not more than 
25c. more than Montana and Wyoming 
dealers and the former will, for the first 
time, enter into competition with the 
other producers for Spokane trade. The 
first shipment from Utah is expected 
about Sept. 15. 

The following is a statement of pre- 
vailing prices as compared with those 
for the corresponding period last year: 


1912 1911 

Rock Springs (Wyoming)... $9.00 $9.10 
Roslyn Steam (Washington) 6.25 6.25 
Bellview Steam (Canadian) 6.25 6.15 
3ellview Furnace (Canadian) 8.35 8.25 

Owl Creek (Wyoming)..... 9.00 9.00 
Carney (Wyoming)......... 8.25 8.35 
Roundup (Montana)........ 8.00 8.00 
Bear Creek (Montana). 8.25 8.25 
Hill Crest Steam (Canadian) 6.25 6.25 
McGillvray Steam (Canadian) 6.25 6.25 
Corbin (Canadian). . 6.25 6.25 








Portland, Ore. 


Some difficulty is being experienced in 
getting coal, owing to the car shortage 
on the Union Pacific. This is due to the 
heavy shipments of lumber and the be- 
ginning of crops movement. Owing to 
this condition of affairs no summer rates 
have been announced and the prices of 
Wyoming coal are $9.50 delivered in 
3-ton lots or $10 in smaller quantities. 
There is said to be very little probability 
of any Australian coal coming here this 
fall on account of the high charter rates. 
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San Francisco, Calif. 


Receipts of coal by sea for last month 
totalled 33,678 tons, 20,806 tons coming 
from British Columbia, 9258 from Aus- 
tralia and 3614 tons from Seattle; the 
latter for use on the Pacific Coast steam- 
ers. 

Up to date deliveries for this month 
have been exceptionally small; so far 
only 4830 tons have arrived from Brit- 
ish Columbia, and none at all from Aus- 
tralia. No coal came in for the govern- 
ment in June, but this month it has al- 
ready received three cargoes of Poca- 
hontas, aggregating 17,379 tons. 

Prices to the trade are as follows, 
per short ton: 


Wellington (British wee) Peewee wpeoue $8.00 
Pelau Main (Australia)................-. 8.50 
EEOOK DEONEMINR s 6.54:0si0:4.5-0 Gui eeawine ee os 8.50 

Maeda 12.50 


Cumberland. 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS 


Coal movement through Sault Ste. 
Marie Canals, season to July 1, short 
tons: 

1911 1912 Changes 
Anthracite......... 620,000 224,908 D. 295,092 
Bituminous........ 3,689,282 3,715,397 I. 26,115 
NE aicek aie 4,209,282 3,940,305 D. 268,977 


The decrease this year was entirely due 
to the light anthracite shipments in May. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Statement of coal and coke carried on 
the P. R.R. Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie during June and the first six 
months with the increase or decrease 
over the same period last year, in short 
tons: 





June 
1912 6 Months Difference 
Anthracite....... 883,326 4,572,269 —1,463,631 
Bituminous...... 3,562,845 22,519,781 +2,771,068 
SOOO. 3s sven 1,033,381 6,374,293 +1,125,744 
Total.........5,479,552 33,466,343 2,433,181 
IMPORTS 


Total imports of bituminous coal for 
June this year amounted to 133,095 tons 
as compared with 76,161 tons for the 
same month last year; imports for the 
12 months ending June 30 of this year 
were 1,300,242 tons as compared with 
1,761,210 tons for the same period last 
vear. 

ATLANTIC COASTWISE MOVEMENT 

The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the fuel shipments from five 


principal Atlantic ports for May, 1911-12, 
and for the five months of the current 


year, in long tons: 
May Five 
Port 1911 1912 Months 

A: 2,237,259 1,520,454 10,691,954 
Philadelphia......... 623,632 589,217 2,581,337 
Baltimore. . oe 386,365 284,191 1,604,397 
New _ News.. 233,593 272,775 1,245,180 
Norfolk..... : 330,447 494,369 2,133,754 





3,811,242 3,161,006 18,256,622 


1) ae 
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Statement covers more than 90°7 of fuel handled 
at ports noted, and includes bunker coal supplied 
vessels in foreign and domestic trade. Tonnages 
for Norfolk include amount shipped by Virginian 
Ry. at Sewell Point. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN Ry. 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the coal and ceke shipments 
over the lines of the N. & W. Ry. for the 
months of June, 1911-12, and the first 
six months of the current year, in short 
tons: 





; ' May Six 

Destination 1911 1912 Months 
Coal 
Tidewater,foreign. 78,481 121,972 834,554 
Tidewater, coast- 

wise........... 250,161 297,636 1,814,298 
Domestic........ 1,179,207 =1,569,697 8,417,511 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign. 4,745 3,070 40,904 
Domestic...... . 97,842 97,527 701,308 

Total.........1,610,436 2,089,902 11,808,575 


VARIOUS RAILROADS, RIVERS AND CANALS 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the fuel movement over vari- 
ous railroads, rivers and canals for May, 
1911-12. 


Railroade 1911 1912 
Baltimore & Ohio?......... 2,948,461 3,414,714 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 

burgh?...... 639,744 668,853 
Buffalo & Susque hanna®. 164,429 123,112 
Chesapeake & Ohio# *.... 1,175,202 1,632,261 
Erie*. : 633,600 143,713 
Huntington | ‘& Broad Top 

Mountain? * 76,345 72,942 
New York Central & Hudson 

River* : 725,135 605,729 
Norfolk & W estern? 3... 1,663,082 2,062,044 
Pennsylvania (EF ast of Pitts- 

burgh & Erie)? © 4,883,950 4,754,437 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.? & 1,263,005 1,391,968 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & 

fC ot | der aera 123,061 181,372 
RODIN NI oo ioy a1. sraiele: ossrese ts 301,684 359,332 
WMUMPINE SF ooo og kod xsd ahaa 203,971 311,267 
Western Maryland.......... 209,794 274, 749 

Rivers and Canals 
Barren River, Lock No. 1... 152 200 
Black Warrior River, Lock 

Bo; 12... 1,052 5 
Canal and Falls at Louisville. 68,210 240,892 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 8.915 2,88 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 25,340 20,179 
Davis Island Dam......... 102,320 366,040 
Green River, Lock No. 1.... 2,736 2,464 
Kanawha River, Lock No. 11 106,440 71,300 
Kentucky River, Lock No. 1. 7,800 2,563 
Monongahela River..... 824,633 1,011,531 


1Figures throughout this table have been reduced 


to a uniform basis of short tons. 
2Tncludes coal received from connecting lines. 
*Includes company’s coal. 
*April and four months’ figures. 
*Does not include company’s coal hauled free. 


OHIO CoAL TRAFFIC STATEMENT 


The following is a comparative state- 
ment of bituminous shipments over the 
principal Ohio railroads for the first five 
months of the current year and last year, 
in short tons: 





1911 1912 
Hocking Valley............. 1,188,233 1,559,910 
Toledo & Ohio Central...... 614,194 26,759 
Baltimore & Ohio.... ae 704,083 943,041 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 1,221,868 1,589,128 
Cleveland, Lorain & W heeling 792,710 1,245,273 
Zanesville & Western. . 422,096 498,427 
Pennsylvania Co........ 972,019 2,329,990 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 480,404 463,945 
Marietta, Columbus & Cleve- 
DARIEN Ss os reins arses ce 12,504 51,629 
— Pittsburgh Terminal 
ets 30,364 11,157 
pn ae & Michigan Ry.... 22,280 64,387 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 110,530 
RIED 5c 4 0 wth winnie ateiae 6,460,755 9,603,07g 
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Foreign Markets 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The market presents no change; busi- 
ness continues slow. Smalls stil! re. 
main firm, and have advanced somewhat. 
Prices are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh Steams... «2 <6. 000 $4.08 @ 4.14 
OBONIS 6 6 e oe ge ss 2 = 3.84 (© 3.96 
Thirds. . Bre ser eae one 3.60 @ 3.72 
Best Dry Coals ................. 3.96 | 4.08 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 3.72 @ 3.78 
TST ae ih inl RN Re relies eae ee 3.48 (@ 3.60 
Best Cardiff Smalls... 2.66 @ 2.78 
SANS. Ea op seanneater stare ey ee arenas 2.47 @ 2.59 
The prices on C: irdiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth, 
or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descrip- 


yi 


tions are f.o.b. Newport both. exclusive of wharfage, 
and for cash in 30 days—less 23%. 








Financial Notes 


Island Creek Coal Co.—This company 
has declared an initial quarterly cash 
dividend of 50c. per share and a common 
stock dividend of $3 per share, payable 
Aug. 1 to stock of record July 15. Regu- 
lar dividends of $1.50 per share was 
declared on preferred stock payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 22. 


The Mahoning Coal R.R. Co.—Thig¢ 
company declared the usual semiannual 
dividend of $5 a share on its common 
stock, payable Aug. 1, to holders of 
records July 15. The regular semi- 
annual dividend of 2% per cent. on the 
preferred has also been declared, payable 
July 1, to holders of records June 20. 


Reading Co.—This company’s state- 
ment of earnings for March is a remark- 
able exhibit when contrasted with that of 
the same month of a year ago. Allowing 
for all charges and preferred dividends, 
common-share balance was $1,466,652, 
equivalent to 2% of $70,000,000, common 
stock. March a year ago produced just 
% of 1%. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Declaration 
of a dividend of 5% on the preferred 
stock accounts for the activity of late 
in the, securities of this corporation. 
The last previous preferred dividends 
of 4% were declared for the six months 
ended Dec. 31, 1902, or nine and a half 
years ago and, as the preferred stock 
is cumulative the unpaid and accrued 
preferred dividends at the close of June 
this year will total 71% after taking 
into consideration the 5% dividend just 
declared. 


Delaware & Hudson Co.—An increase 
of 9%% in the tons of coal mined by 
this company during 1911 as compared 
with 7.2% in the anthracite region gen- 
increase of over 


erally, produced an 

$1,500,000 in gross coal earnings. Taxes, 
construction and betterment expendi- 
tures of $823,655 compared with *766,- 
674 in 1910 produced a net deficit from 


Dividends and 


coal mining of $24,300. : 
- $984,- 


interest received gave the compan 
219 for its income account from coal 
mining department. 


Lackawanna Coal & Lumber Cvo.—This 
company ownes in fee simple 53,0! acres 
of coal and timber lands in West VIr- 


ginia, including 22,500 acres purchased 
from the Lackawanna Coal & [1 © 
in Nicholas and Clay Counties, it 40 
miles by water from Charlesto! 17,500 
acres purchased from the Cres Coal 
& Lumber Co., located in Boon: unt, 
16 miles south of Charlesto! 1 3,000 
acres purchased from the Coa! pa 

‘soinink 


Land Co. in Boone County, 
the Crescent lands. 
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